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following persons are e : 
ngaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The J 

over their own signatures :—Rev, Grorce B. Cus 


ver, D.D., (©.,) Rev. Hexny Wa 
1 (&., . He rp Berecne 
and Mrs. Harrrer Bercurr Srowr, (H. B. 8) ” 


Correspontents 
from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged to write for the columng 
of THIs JOURNAL. 








Our Specval Contributors. 
s ISSUE BEFORE THE PEOPLE, AND 
— ‘THE EXAMPLE FROM THE 
GOV ERNMENT. 


Wirnrw a few weeks the shadow on the dial of 
reedom has been put back perhaps as many 
‘ turies in the world by our government. The 
yurpation and dragonnading perpetrated in Kan 
«; and the murderous assault upon Senator Sum- 
+ {or exposing that wickedness, and the success- 
ee ity of both these crimes, will render the 
came of republican freedom infamous through 

vope. What will be the end of this tragedy ? 
Will the government pause? If the attempt to 
oeoe the system of slavery on freemen is persisted 

, civil war is inevitable. Andthis is the. one 
fore the people. And God has put it 

) the peop le’s power to determine this issue, and 
i as thrown the responsibility directly upon them, 
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now | 


os yever in the history of the world power was | 
y, nor ever before responsibility was allotted. 
it i a pot, even in the case of the Jews, when 
God assured them, through the prophet Jeremiah, 
that th micteric cause fer which he would 
se it wrath upon, them, without remedy, 
as theit erate preference of the system of 
tem of free paid service. 
: now before the people, and the re- 


y thrown upon them, are those of Despo- 

rhe question has passed on 

ivery for negro servants, to that of 
» white men. 
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This is an advance 

int where the conclusion in behalf 

rought down the wrath of God upon the 

the destruction of the nation. The ques- 

re our country, in the civil war already 

insas, is pure and simple: Despotism 
ules, or Freedom and Peace. 
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a long warning and a.long trial. 
have we had. To the Jews there came 
God by many successive prophets, es- 
Prophet Isaiah, “ Wherefore, thus 

t! , the Holy One of Israel, Because ye 
|, and trust in oppression, and per- 

y tRereon, therefore THIs INIQUITY 

be te youasa breach ready to fall, swelling 
ua high wall, whose breaking cometh sudden- 
With the Jews, it was a hundred 
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is prophecy came to its fulfilment. 
ic progress of corruption and wicked- 
f oppression and despotism, is frightfully 
Causes of decline and fall concentrate and 
in intensity and decision, compared with 
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stand swiftest period of decay and cor- 
ropti the Roman Empire was slow and halting. 
; its course in our veins with unparall- 

i fatality. 
{nd now as to the example set by the govern- 
‘The God of Israe! said, He that ruleth 
over men must be be just, ruling in the fear of God. 
lhe shall beas the hght of the morning when 
the sun riscth, a morning without clouds: as the 
tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 





shining after rain.” Where is this light, where is 
this justice, where is the first beginning of this fear 
of God, in the conduct and policy of our rulers, who 
ire not as yet one king or emperor, but a President, 
iate and House of Representatives? What ex- 
aple of freedom or of justice has either branch of 
wr government set before the people? What re- 
ard to law and equity has been shown, ina govern- 
ment claiming and boasting before all the world to 
be agovernment of law, and not of oppression, and 
founded on freedom of thought and speech, not on 
injustice and compulsory power? What example 
rence for law and order issues to the people 
ody of our law-makers in Congress as- 
bled? What model do the professed and ap- 
nted conservatists of our institutions of law and 
free government set before the people in their 
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i practical observance of the laws for peace and 
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ighteousness ? 


Let their shameful sanction of the murderous as- 
upon Senator Sumner answer. A more ag- 
gravated, causeless, cowardly outrage could not be 

zined. A violation both of criminal and civil 
wv, both of general and special law for the protec- 


wn of life and freedom, a murderous violation, 
, daring, defying of all decency and justice 


sessence, yet skulking, stealthy, dastardly, in 
anner; such a violation called for an instant, 
ic, emphatic, retribution. It can scarcely be 
» have received a rebuke. It has been even 


spplauded and sustained! Our law-makers sanc- 
atrocious* and brutal breach of law 
that las ever been known in the history of our 
Brooks is 
ing brooks, by consent of the government, 
1 babbles to green fields, and green villages, of 
us unpunished villany, as the acme of chivalry ! 
The Senate is chargeable with weakening the 
wer of righteous law, and strengthening the 
bands of the wicked, in allowing such a criminal to 
£0 unpunished. For what purpose is the sword 
tinto the hand of the magistracy, but as a terror 
\ evil-doers, and a praigt to those who do well? 
»Senate is preéminently the body to which we 
<as conservative of order and of law. It proves 
lf a body of disorganizers and destructive radi- 
tas, in putting its sanction upon the act of mur- 
\etous violence, in suffering the criminal to escape. 
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and House of Representatives! 


“seuls bicn forth to boast of his impunity. It sends 
“\sexample of partiality for crime, and respect 
4 persons, which, if followed, would cut the nerves 
Justice all over the land. It sets the precedent 
* opeily shielding the violator of the laws of his 


Country, under the pitiful pretense of not being 
‘ble to find a precedent for his punishment. 
wf this murderous assault had been made by a 
“ortacrn Representative upon Senator Butler or 
40ombs, how long.a time would a Committee of 
“etate have taken to hunt for a precedent? 
‘ought of such pusillanimity would never 
entered their heads. They would have 
“Ought down upon the assailant the whole power 
“ $o¥erument in vengeance. They would have 
“de a precedent, without an instant’s hesita- 
“2, if they could not haye found one? How 
‘ud they expect to find a precedent, when such a 
“ardly, murderous, savage assault upon the life 
‘Senator, and the decencies of civilization, and 
* Privileges of the Senate, hitherto inviolate, 
mee before was committed in the whole history 
* ur country ? The moment such a crime is first 
““uitted, it makes a precedent of guilt, and the 
“Slant duty of the Senate was to have made a pre- 
“cat of punishment. But now the precedent of the 
. Ne, hitherto unheard of, is established, and the 
i snap added to it the precedent of impunity ! 
_' “an the sentiment of respect or regard to the 
. be maintained under such conduct? 
» 90 the ether hand, an example of partisan al- 























liance with crime in protecting it from punishment 
be set by a body of legislators so high in dignity, 
and be accepted and followed, what becomes of the 
defense of our laws, and the protection of our man- 
ners, morals, and lives, and the purity of our courts 
all over the country? The higher the criminal, the 
more instant and severely just should have been his 
retribution; and the higher the court taking cog- 
nisance of the crime, the more decisive and unques- 
tioning should have Leen its just, indignant action. 
The Senate are clearly chargeable with a relaxation 
of the bonds that bind society in peace, and a cor- 
ruption of the conscience, and an undermining of 
the: convictions and principles of faith and jus- 
tice. 

How terribleis the lesson taught, and the warning 
given, by comparing this adopted course of shield- 
ing the criminal guilty of such savage violence 
against the person of a Senator and the privileges of 
free speech guaranteed by the constitution, the crime 
being committed merely against freedom; and on 
the other hand, the course of unlawful and unmiti- 
gated severity for alleged contempt of Court; a 
vengeance pursued without precedent and against 
both precedent and law, when the crime is alleged 
to have been committed against the privileges of 
slavery ! Compare the course of the Senatorial 
Court in shielding Brooks, guilty of a cowardly 
and deadly assault with brute violence against a 
Senator in the Senate-chamber, with the course 
of the Court of Pennsylvania under Judge Kane, 
in throwing Williamson into prison for constructive 
contempt. And compare the laborered ingenuity 
of the Senate to excuse their sanction‘of Brooks's 
crime by alleged want of precedent, with the labor- 
ed argument of Kane and the Pennsylvania judges 
to make a precedent in lieu of finding one, fer the 
the punishment of Williamson! Precedents are 
readily made to order by despotism in behalf’ ef 
slavery; while they are denied or falsified to jus- 
tice in behalf of freedom ! C. 
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HEARTS AND NO HEARTS. 





Tuere is nothing like calmness and self-control 
in times of peril and excitement. Sometimes fear 
deranges and excites a man. Sometimes danger 
excites courage to a degree which renders a man 
precipitate. Sometimes a man’s fullness of heart 
will give him trouble. And when any thing hap- 
pens which shocks honor and manliness, it produce 
a freshet which overflows and carries away all dikes 
and dams of prudence. In such atimeas this, when 
the brute force of slavery, set on by the whole naval 
and military power of our government, has coiled 
around Kansas, and is preparing to give the last 
crush at this time, a brutal ruffian stealthily creeps 
upon a Senator of the United States for the State 
of Massachusetts, as he sits in the Senate Hall writ- 
ing, without hint or suspicion of danger, and by 
one stunning blow fells him. Fifteen or twenty 
more blows fall upon the unprotected head of a 
senseless man. The whole North is aroused. The 
most conservative men are shocked. With a frank- 
ness and honor which does their hearts infinite 
credit, they express themselves in burning language 
of indignation. All party lines fade out in an instant. 
Men gather in public meetings who were never seen 
side by side before. And all unite in the most sol- 
emn protestations against the cowardly baseness of 
the blow, and yet more selemnly against the fatal 
attack upon the liberty of speech, in the individual, 
and in the public man, Every body is swept away 
by the impulse. For this is a case in which the 
heart is stormed, and refuses to be silent. 

How fortunate are those men, of such a rare en- 
dowment that their hearts never trouble them! 
They can see blood, civil war, civil injustice, the 
violation of public honor, the desecration of the cap- 
itol, the bludgeon-assault upon free speech, with a 
rare equanimity and a prudence that defends them 
from a single ejaculation ! 

A meeting is called in Faneuil Hall. The Gover- 
nor of the State of Massachusetts is to preside. At 
length, the glory of the old colonial days shall re- 
turn, and Faneuil! Hall shall speak again right words 
for manhood and liberty. Edward Everett, late a 
United States Senator—once a Governor of the 
Commonwealth—of long service in public affairs, is 
urged to be present and speak one word for Massa- 
chusetts. He replies that he has withdrawn from 
public life and that he cannot violate this prudent 
purpose! Had he withdrawn from private life? 
Had he withdrawn from manhood? <A Senator of 
his own State had been mortally struck down upon 
the floor of the United States Senate, for free speech, 
by an armed man. The whole North was moved. 
Ihe State of Massachusetts flamed as old Bunker 
Hil flamed in the day of battle. Faneuil Hall flew 
open. A hundred spirits of revolutionary days 
beckoned him thither to speak one honest word for 


right and liberty! No. He had withdrawn from 
public life ! 9 


He was weeping in secret places over the memo- 
ry of a dead Washington, and had no time to drop 
a tear over the living agonies of his country! Mr. 
Everett would not say one word for the right, un- 
til he was likely to be burned up by indignation 
for his silence. Then he speaks out. 
are too late. They are notspontaneous. They are 
forced by the fear of torture. He was being bound 
to the rack of public sentiment. Mr. Everett has 
been in Washington’s tomb so long as to have 
caught cold in his heart. It is not by carrying 
about the ashes of Washington, but by practising 
his virtues, by feeling and acting as he would when 
liberty is imperiled, that Mr. Everett can make that 
illustrious name more powerful for good! 

Ex-Governor Washburn, of Worcester, Mass., 
but now Law-Professor in Harvard University, was 
invited in like manner to a public meeting. He re- 
fused. He, too, was out of public life. The pub- 
lic indignation has obliged him to explain, and here 
is the explanation : 


The words 


“The only hesitation I felt was, lest it might be 
a violation of the rule which I had adopted when I 
accepted a place in the Law-School at Cambridge, 
and have ever since rigidly ubserved, not to attend 
political meetings when party questions were to be 
the subject of discussion, and where, by taking part 
in such meetings, I might be understood as in any 
way committing the influence of that institution 
upon either side of a political controversy. 

“I asked time of Mr. W. in whieh to form a judg- 
ment, whether I could properly and consistently 
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comply with his request or not. 1 thereupon ad- 
vised with gentlemen in whose prudence and wis- 
dom I had confidence, and their opimons coincided 
with my own, that in the present excited state of 
feeling upon subjects which would come up before 
the meeting, and some of which were so immediate- 
ly connected with the political issues of the day, a 
meeting open to all for a free discussion, might lead 
to the adoption of measures and expressions of 
opinions which, however | might sympathise with 
them myself, might be used as being in some re- 
spects those of an institution that I had no authority 


to represent. I therefore explained f Mr. W. the 
grounds on which I stood, and the reasons why I 
declined, and I supposed then, and sti!l do, that they 
were satisfactory to him. 


“ T concluded, for the same reason, not to be pre- 
sent at the meeting personally.” 
Admirable ! 


The man is sacrificed to the posi- 
tion! 


No tear, no indignation, no heart-throb, no 
voice or gesture which befits an open and free heart. 
All instincts and spontaneities must be weighed, 
analysed, judged, and nothing done inconsistent 
with the supposed interests of a law professorship! 
In such a case as this, the Ex-Governor is a mere 
Jonah in the whale’s belly. His professorship has 
swallowed his manhood! ‘Alas for the whale ! 

It is refreshing, however, to know that his asso- 
ciates in the Law-School have a life which is noble 
and true to the times. A public meeting has been 
held at Cambridge. Hon. Joel Parker, Professor 
in the Law-School, presided, and for vice-presidents 
are such men és Hon. Theophilus Parsons, (another 
professor in the Law-School,) Jared Sparks, Prof. 
Felton, Prof. Longfellow, F. D. Huntington, etc. 
And here is the noble result in a resolution worthy 
of that old time in Massachusetts, when her Goy- 
ernors were men who had hearts for liberty, and 
and who dared to speak out their hearts, and then 
back up their werds by deeds. Tere it is: 

“ Therefore it is that from all political connec- 
tions, from all religious denominations, from all 
professions and avocations in life we have assembled 
here to declare our sentiments and determinations. 
We declare our abhorreace of the act. We tender 
our sympathy to our Senator in his personal suffer- 
ings, but we declare as our solema conviction that the 
time has come when the people of the Free States 
must unite in’ one earnest effort to recover their 
personal liberties and political equality, and to 
retrieve the honor of the country. The Constitu- 
tion puts into our hands, by legal and peaceable 
means, the power to do thi:x—'et it be done.” 

-¢- 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


News of the week—Challenge of Gen. Wilson—Dismis- 
sal of Mr. Crampton—The fearful issues before the 
Country—Rising of the North and West—Kuffianism 
sustained at the South—Our danger as a nation— 
Congress powerless—National party conventions of 
more consequence than our National liberties—Con- 
gress adjourned for three weeks—A single step from 
Joreign war, and civil war now raging—DMadness of 
the Administration, etc., ete., ete. 

Dear INDEPENDENT : 

Tue prominent events of the week are: The pre- 
carious position of the martyr Sumner, the challenge of 
Senator Wilson to a duel by the chivalric son of South- 
Carolina for words used in the Senate fitly characterizing 
the brutal attack upon his colleague Mr. Sumner, and the 
message of the President, announcing the dismissal of 
Mr. Crampton, the British minister, and non-intercourse 
with that country. Politicians are getting to be some- 
what alarmed, as well they may be, at the thickening 
events. 

The prophecy of some of our soundest statesmen ut- 
tered years ago is faust tending to fulfilment. We, as a 
nation, are writing up our history now at the rate of a 
century a day. With nothing upon us but the priuaci- 
ples of our fathers and our constitution, we could in 
peace and quietness expand, consolidate and strengthen 
ourselves so as to be the very mastodon of nations in 
power. Our very might would gain fur us peace and 
repose from all other nations of the earth. We could 
then go on for centuries to come, in our great work of 
enlightening the natious that sit in the darkness of des- 
potism, upon the great question of self-government. 
Our practice would give power to our precept, and be 
an unanswerable argument aguinst the doctrine settled 
by past centuries. 

But unfortunately one-half of our republic is an ab- 
solute despotism to millions of its subjects, and within 
afew years the despots who rule them, have turned all 
their energies to the unhallowed work of nationalizing 
their despotism. No compact, however sacred, has es- 
caped an overflow when it conflicted with their cherish- 
ed ambition,—no green spot of liberty upon our whole 
soil that the polluting foot of the man-hunter has not 
sought to tread. It has thrust its infamous mandates 
between the Christian’s conscience and his God, and bid 
him acknowledge and obey the authority and power of 
this Baal. Brooking no denial of its claims, with a 
lordly superiority it has lodked down upon the utter- 
ances of universal liberty as the merest fustian,—well 
enough so long as it only talked that, and did not by 
action interfere with its kingly prerogratives. 

Like all despotisms it hazards its existence upon the 
boldest strokes, and seeks in repeated conquests a 
strengthening of its own power. It inaugurates the reign 
of ruffianly invasion into the beautiful garden of our 
western territories, to ‘‘ subdue” its settlers to its will 
and bidding, and when it finds noble souls who say, 
“give me liberty or give me death,” it murders free- 
men and liberty by one blow of the bowie-knife, or one 





shot of an assassin’s revolver, and lightens the broad 
prairies by the lurid flames of the consuming cities of 
freemen. Civil war, anarchy, and absolute piratical 
ruffianly despotism are its work in Kansas to-day. 
Unhung murderers, with lips all bloody, like infuriated 
wild beasts in bands, roam from place to place, shouting 
hoarsely jor slavery and against freedom even upon 
freedom’s soil. 

The sanctity of home is violated, and timid wives 
and mothers lift imploring hands for aid in vain, for the 
husband and son are either sleepingin death or finding 
their only safety in exile from the family. Laws more 
infamous than characterized even the reign of Nero are 
forced upon their statute-books, and the free speech, 
the press, the utterances of Christianity from the pulpit, 
are hushed into silenee by the mockery of law. 
Haughty, lordly, imperious slavery demands it—no 
matier how great the demand, with “‘alacrity” its 
minions are called upon to perform it. 
O Lord, how long? ” 

But here in the capitol of a free people, under the 
sacred influences that come to us from such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and Adams, certainly 
here those constitutional rights of freedom of speech 
and debate are sacred! Liberty in one contest with 
the dark power ghas gained a victory. Once in three- 
quarters of a century. The power and desposition of 
slavery was never fully tested until now. It would 
bave passed on its usual course of grasping and adding 
to its power for years to come if that victory of freedom 
had not thrown it for ence upon its defense in these 
halls. It has always sought to cover its track, but the 
voice of the nation demanded an investigation into its 
atrocities against the liberties of our fellow-citizens of 
Kansas, and a second victory proved a power to open 
its secrets to the public gaze, and placed a statement 
of facts verified by oath beyond the reach of denial. 
Like a spoiled child who bas never been refused by his 
wickedgjindulgent parent, this system of slavery in its 
infancy crept into the national family to die, but having 
gorged itself upon the land’s fatness, now seeks to put 
its foot upon the neck of every member of the house- 
hold. It has met its first rebuke and its second, and is 
now overriding all family restraint, and making one 
mighty struggle for the complete subjugation of the 
nation to its own purpose and use. 

It has elected the chief magistrate for its purpose. 

It has silently, steadily and for years kept the Senate 
in @ majority favorable to its designs. But the popular 
braueh is too uéarly allied, and tee fresh from the 


“ How long, 





bosoms of the people to be wholly submissive and 
tame. Its defeat, however, has developed its nature. 
It brooks no restraint. No constitutional provision 
hedges it around. Massachusetts utters her voice for 
liberty and against oppression. She has done it a 
thousand times before from the same seats in the same 
Senate-chamber. But then the spoiled child has not 
been denied. Now, smarting under two defeats, the 
utterances of liberty as against slavery, i.¢., the freedom 
of debate, is an offense to slavery, and the honest 
patriot who utters them must be felled by a bludgeon 
in the very seat owned and occupied by Massachusetts. 

If slavery. says that the men who represent the free 
North in that same Senate have “aspirations after a 
kick” from the lordly foot of this power, it is well. If 
slavery descends to the low depth and childish animosity 
of givimg repulsive nicknames, and calls the lovers of 
human liberty “‘ black republicans” or “ nigger-wor- 
shippers” in scorn and derison, it is well. If it mocks 
at the utterances of our immortal Jefferson, and denies 
the self-evident truth which heads our charter, it is well. 
If slavery says in its boasting, “‘I will call the roll of 
my bondmen upon Bunker ill,” or, “‘ We will subdue 
you,” liberty sits quiet and listens to the utterance, ac- 
knowledging the constitutional right of the freedom of 
speech. But for an answer to the argument of Massa- 
chusetts for freedom, slavery smites with a bludgeon in 
the hall of debate and legislation. No constitutional 
right stands in her way. For exercising the same right 
in defending his dangerously-wounded colleague then 
under the care of a physician, a Senator is challenged 
to a duel, a code of dishonor, branded as outlawry by 
the laws of the Republic. Eor introducing a resolution 
of inquiry into the circumstances attending this high- 
handed outrage, the introducer is called to account, and 
for answer asserts his rights with loaded arms upon 
his person for his own defense. 
slavery rejoices. 


Freedom grieves, 
Massachusetts gathers her sons iu 
dense masses actuated by a common impulse, and 
crowds her public halls, from the “ old cradle of liberty” 
down to the smallest town-house, with anxious hearts 
and sooer yet determined faces. Good men weep and 
pray, and every Northern and Western State feels the 
indignity, and trembles under the accumulating load, 
offering iw sympathies to the victim, and uttering its 
abborrence of the crime. South-Carolina on the other 
hand, with the satelites ofslavery moving in unison, with 
few solitary and noble exceptions, holds up her head 
exultantly and rejoices, gathers testimonials and laurels 
to adorn the man who by this act sustained, stabs lih- 
erty to her vitals. 

The defenders of slavery, with a few thrice honor- 
able exceptions, move in a body for the defense of the 
chivalry of the bludgeon who smites an unarmed man 
in his seat, and vote against a Committee of Inquiry. 

Who sees the end from the begianing of this bloody 
tragedy in which liberty is to receive a second crimeon 
baptism in our country? We are forced into the strife 
by the utter madness of the slave-power, and it must be 
met. Nay, more; I much mistake the mettle of the 
gallant one hundred who fought the nine weeks’ contest, 
it they do not assert, maintain, and defend the perfect 
freedom of speech upon the floor of the House. 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must. 

But for the country, the whole country, what hope 
have we but in God, aud in the dryness of the powder 
used in the defense of our rights? 


Peac- 


Less than two short 
years, in my opinion, will settle the question as to 
whether we are a federated monarchy in fact, what- 
ever may be our name, or whether we are a republic 
of independent States. If the former, then look in the 
stirring language of Divine revelation, ‘‘ for the day of 
the Lord’s vengeance and the year of His recompense.” 
“For every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood; but this shall be 
with burning and fuel of fire.” May God in mercy 
avert the fearful calamity ! 

What may seem strange to the country, as it does to 
us, the ‘lookers-on in (this) Venice,” is, that with this 
accumulated mass of disorder into which our country is 
now plunged, this Congress should adjourn, nominally 
for three days, but really for three weeks With Kan- 
sas sacked and burning, foul and uuavenged murders 
transpiring, a Senator hanging between life and death 
by the brute violence of a member, the country agita- 
ted from its center to its farthest extreme, a war mes- 
sage or its equivalent against England now upon 
the tables of both houses—how Congress can shut their 
eyes to all this, and adjourn tocon and strive to secure 
each their individual and party ends in conventions, 
needs more wisdom than I possess to give a correct 
answer. Yet such is the fact. We are but a single 
step removed from a foreign war with one of the 
ablest nations of the earth, while we already have 
The clouds lower and 
thicken, yet as if possessed with the entire repulsive 
family cast from the bosom of Mary Magdalen, this Ad- 
ministration and its sustainers pursue their objects, and 
check as far as possible the action of Congress. Do 
they hope by the negation of this body to hold on, 
expecting a subsequent one will tamely submit to their 
behests? Ifso, I much mistake Northern and Western 
feeliug if they do not find its very opposite. It behooves 
the people to look to their own rights, and to be pre- 
pared to defend them. 


civil war in our own domain. 


The time-serving partizans of 
the day may call the language of this letter inflamma- 
tory and alarming, but it is the utterance of truth, 
however unpleasant, and I should be an unworthy watch- 
man for the readers of The Independent if I did not 
utter it. May He who causes the “wrath of man to 
praise him and restrains the remainder” gave us, is the 
daily prayer of Putnam. 
Saturday, May 31, 1856. 


—_— 


KANSAS BULLETIN. 








Ir is evident that the recent outbreak of the Border 
Ruffians was deli®erately planned, as to time, and man- 
ner and means, and sanctioned in the highest quarters. 
It was necessary for the Administration to get up a 
coup d'etat, to counteract the inevitable disclosures of 
the Congressional Commission. The majority of the 
Committee gave unmistakeable proof of their qualifica- 
tions, by going first and unexpectedly te Lecompton, 
the seat of Shannon’s government, and obtaining copies 
of all the poll-books, executive minutes, and other doc- 
uments. This was done on Friday, April 18, and on 
Saturday they finished and went to Lawrence. 

On Sunday, Jones attempted to execute that old 
dead writ against Wood, but failed, and then returned 
on Wednesday with U.S. soldiers and arrested indis- 
criminately some who he thought refused to agsist him. 
No legal call had been made, nor legal complaint en- 
tered against those arrested. That night he professed 
to be shot, and made a great ado about his sufferings. 
His B. R. physicians said the ball had wounded the 
spine and buried itself under the shoulder blade, and 
that his lower limbs were paralyzed, and be could not 
live; and yet they took him out of the hotel and put 
him the next day into a rough cart and carried him to 
Franklin. 

The next point was the calling out of the posse by 
the U. S. Marshal, whom the people of Lawrence 
deemed themselves pledged not to resist, because he 
was an officer of the United States. This broke-down 
the defense and perplexed and paralyzed the people. 
Then, by some mysterious process, the murdered 
Jones appears in the field, as the leader of this same 
posse, and carries desolation into the town. The de- 
struction of the hotel and-printing-offices was done of- 
ficially, under the form of an order of court declaring 
them nuisanees. The victory is apparently complete. 
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There is no longer a rallying-point of protection for 


the 30,000 Free-State people. The U. 8. troops are 
placed by the President at the sole command of Gov. 
Shannon, who is kept by his habits under complete 
control of the Border Ruffians that surround him. 
Thus there is no defense for the people, who are forced 
to live at the mercy of that prowling horde, terrified, 
plundered, driven from their homes, and even mur- 
dered in cold blood. 

Anothcr object in selecting the time was to break 
up, if possible, the planting season of the Free-State 
settlers, so that they may be impoverished and starved 
out next winter, for the want of their crops. The easy 
conquest of Lawrence is satisfactorily explained by the 
fact that they had not supplies to subsist a force, even 
if they had summoned, as they might, 500 or 1000 
good men and true to stand by them. The long de- 
fense last winter had so far vonsumed their resources, 
that it would have been impossible to stand a siege at 
this time. The surrender of the cannon by Gen, 
Pomeroy was therefore unavoidable. 

The usurpation of Border Ruffianism is therefore an 
accomplished result in Kansas, and President Pierce 
has carried out the Atchison programme to the full, as 
far as federal power can go. Some of the Free-State 
settlers, having exhausted their means of living, or 
yielding to the terror of their families, are doubtless 
abandoning their claims and their hopes for a peaceful 
home in a free territory. But-.we trust enough will 
remain to keep alive the spirit of freedom, in the hope 
that the coming election will afford them deliverance. 
If that fails, we see no present prospect of rescuing 
this fiue central territory from the desecration of slav- 
ery, at least jora tew years. 

From the latest accounts, it appears that the n - 
lence of the invaders has at length ventured a direct 
interference with the Congressional Committee. 

‘From Leavenworth City, May 28, it is reported at 
St. Louis, that an armed body of men, afier parading 
the streets, arrested a clerk of the Investigation Com- 
mittee, named Conway, and two witnesses who had 
been subpoenaed, Messrs. Parrott and Moore. It is re- 
presented that this party was led by a South-Caroli- 
uian, Mr. Warren Wilkes, who, it is also represented, 
avowed that he had no legal authority for making the 
arrests.” 

A letter from Topeka, dated the 25th, says 

“Mr. Parrotta prominent lawyer of Kansas, has just 
arrived from Leavenworth. He intorms, that on Wed- 
nesday last, he was arrested by a party of twenty men, 
bearing U. 8. muskets, under command of Col. Wilkes, 
South-Carolina, and taken belore the Vigilance 
Committee. Leavenworth was surrounded by picket- 
guards, and no one suffered to enter or leave the town. 
Col. Wilkes had a list of the principal citizens whom he 
intended to arrest. He had slready made three arrests. 
It was stated that the whole Territory would be placed 
under wilitary surveillance. 

“A new collision had taien place near Possowatomie, 
where the Ruffians had attempted to drive a Free-State 
man from his claim, and bad been resisted by the 
ueighbors, and it is said some of them were slain. A 
civil war seemed inevitable, and tne Committee of 
Congress believed that they should soon be compelled 
to leave. 


ul 


Beecher was called out after the re-olutions were 
alopted. Itisa noteworthy fact that the Journal of 
Commerce on Monday copied Mr. Lord’s speech, a cole 
umn and a half long, 
exception. 


without a word of scorn, or even 
It concludes thus: 


“Asal: ion-loving man, believing it fraught with in- 
numerable blessings of wealth, of greatness, of power, 
of civil liberty, I Stand alarmed at the madness of 
those meh Most interested in its preservation, calmly 
Jooking on aud seeing the degradation of the Senate, 
Is the Senate of the United Siates to be attacked, and 
have no power to vindicate itseli? to be open to the 
assault of men who choose to come in with bludgeons 
and knock down its members? Look at it tor 2 moment. 
Here is a treaty to be ratified. Some men have an in- 
terest in it, perhaps against it. Disable a Senator or 
two, andthe business is done. So in regard to any law 
or apporioument. For United States Senators must 
speak freely, and sometimes personally; they must oft- 
en discuss character; they must often deeply wound 
personal sensibility ; they must provoke the nephew of 
many a uncle [great laughter], But are the nephews 
to govern the country [laughter]? Are they to come 
in and obstruct the Senate—the old men, the wise men, 
the deliberative men of the country ? Far be it. Let 
the voice of an indignant couvtry, from every city, 
town, bamlet and village arise with one united accla- 
mation against this protanity [Applause] But how is 
itto be done? The Senate is an emasulated thing; 
the House ot Representatives has no power to reach the 
outrage ; the criminal justice of the country has noth- 


ing te say. How then is this evil to be met? My fel- 
low-citizeus, there is a remedy, and one remedy only. 
It is the remedy that belongs to popular government— 


that every man should make his determination now, 
hereatter, tor all time, aud torever, to mark the parties 


to this outrage, to this is 


efliciency, to this der liction 











‘Judge Lecompte refused to admit Messrs. Robinson, 
Smith, Dietzier, brown and Jenkins to bail, and they 
will be held prisoners by the Marshal. 

“Gen. Pomeroy has gone to Washington. He is a 
delegate to the Republiean Convention which is to as- 
semble at Philadelphia. 

“It is estimated that the loss sustained by the citizens 
of Lawrence by the recent attack will amount to 
$100,000.” 





SENATOR SUMNER’S CASE. 

Tue “ cowardly, brutal, and murderous assault,” by 
the assassin M.C. from South-Carolina, was more vio- 
lent and deadly than was at first supposed. The noble 
victim has passed through a week of most intense suf- 
fering, with continual apprehension on the part of his 
physicians, of a sudden change in the symptoms that 
would carry the case beyond the reach of human skill. 
The telegraphic dispatches that went forth, twice 
every day, in every direction, on the aspects of the 
case and the flickering of hopes and fears, doubtless 
tended to quicken and deepen the public feeling, 
which has now reached a point of intensity never 
before realized in this country, The Washingtor cor- 
respondent of the Tribune writes on Saturday, May 
Slst: 

“Mr. Sumner passed a comfortable night, but is in a 
very bad coudition. Li turns out that the scalp was 
torn from the scull for au inch or two in width beyond 
the cuts, which was not observed when they were first 
sewed up. The surface of inflammation and suppura- 
tion is thus very extensive, and exhibits a malignant 
and serious wound. ‘Two physicians are in attendance 
this morning. The greatest care has to be taken to 
keep the patient quiet. it is likely to be long before 
he can get to the Senate. He will be removed trom 
the city as soon as his condition will permit.” 

‘* Wasnincton, June 1, 

“Mr. Sumner is weak and feeble, but his wounds 
are doing as well as could be expected. He has been 
able to sit up about au hour to-day.’ 


1856. 


After the first two orthree days, he has been keptas 
perfectly quiet as possible, no persons being admitted 
to his room but his own worthy brother, Mr. George 
Sumner, and the physicians with the necessary atiend- 


ants. Great apprehension has been felt of erysipelus 
setting in, or of fata! inflammation of the brain. At 
the dinner of the Massachusetts Medical Suciety at 


Boston, last week, Dr. Oliver Wendall Holmes made a 


speech in waiich he alluded to this case in fitting 


terms: 


“Look into the chamber where our own fellow-citizen, 
siruck down without warning by the hand of brutal 
violence, lies prostrate, and tiink what teartul issues 
hang on the skill or incompetence of those who have 
bis precious lile in charge. One litte error, and the 
ignis sacer, the fiery plague of the wounded, spreads 
its angry blush over the suriace, aud fever and delirium 
are but the preludes of deadlier synipioms. One slight 
neglect, and the brain, oppressed with the products of 
disease, grows dreamy, aud then drowsy; its fine 
energies are palsied, and too soon the heart that filled 
it with generous blood is sulied lorever. 

“At such au hour as this, more than at any other, we 
feel the dignity, the awful responsibility, of the healing 
art. Let but that life be sacriticed and lett unavenged, 
and the wounds of that defenceless head, like the toul 
witch’s blow ou her enchanted image, are repeated on 
the radiant torebeud of Liberty herseli, and flaw the 
golden cirelet we bad vainly written with the sacred 
name of Union ! ; 

“‘Dii, prohibite minas! Dii, talem avertite casum: 

“I give you, Mr President, wat 

“The Surgeons of the City of W ashington—God grant 
them wisdom, for they are dressing the wounds of a 
mighty empite, and of uncounted geverations 

The public meetings called up by this outrage seem 
to increase in the intensity of feeling which they indi- 
cate and the unflinching spirit which they express. 
We can only notice a few of them, 

The meeting in New-York at the Tabernacle, on 
Friday evening, was unequaled hitherto in the city, 
for the numbers in attendance, the character and 
weight of the members, and the deep and iutense feel- 
ing which pervaded the whole mass. George Griswold, 
Esq., one of our oldest and most respected merchants, 
presided, and speeches of @ most decided and uncom- 
promising character were made by Daniel Lord, E3q., 
W. M. Evarts, Exq., Hon. 8. B. 
Charles King, E. B. Morgan, M. C., 
several of whom took a leading part in the famous 
Castle Garden meeting, in 1850, in favor of the in- 


tuggles, President 
and Joseph Hoxie, 





of duty. Whenever before 
you, no matter for what office, or upon what pretense 
let them be marked [Applause]. 


any of these men come 


’ 
Say to them, ‘You 


had to do with the prostration of your country; you 
1 had to do with al which pulled down to its 
foundation not only t government of your country, 
but the only model ever existiug of a free Government 
of a great nation embodying in itself the principles of 
ireedom ; nd o! social order. You have pot only Struc k 
a blow at your own country, but at the existence of all 
Government among men.’ So mark them, so act, what- 
ever party Comes, whatever party proposes, whatever 


party oppores. Be among that 10,000 men who are said 


to existin New-York,whom the politicians of our country 
canbpot reckon upon, bu who al ives come out upon 
great occagions. Come out w ever be the candidate, 
whatever be the priu ples Remember that nothing is 
of greater or higherimportance to the country than to 
preserve treedom of speech and of debate in our Legis- 
lative bodies, agaiust every ut up o subvert it. | L id 
and long appl 

There were two meetings held at the City Hall 
in Brooklyn on Saturday night, one within the Hall, 
and the other on the steps and in the grounds in front 
Both were intensely exciting, and were kept up till a 
late hour, witl spec ches DS Gen, D iryea, Dr. McPh ail, 
Rey. H. W. Beecher, Rev. Mr. Hatfield, Gen. Nye , Ex- 


Mayor Lambert, M: 
Cleveland. 

“The Rev. Mr. H 
wondered why a clergsman was 
was aclergs man, |! 

Che hberty ot 


Alien, of Muss., Mr. Briggs 


tfield would say to any one who 
here, that though he 
dito bea mau, [ Cheers. ] 


dear to him as to any 


esuill prolesse 


the nation was a 


other citizen. [Applause]. Mr. Hatfield alluded to 
Mr. Brooks as ‘this skulking, sneaking, intamous 
thing,’ and reminded his auditory of the time when 
under Martin Van Buren’s admwistration the mails 
were pillaged for the benefit ot slavery, and ¥ 


John Quincy Adams was assaulted for sustaining the 
right of petition. He recounted the subsequent steps 
of slavery towards the mastery oj the nation, and con- 
cluded by sasiug that if we could endure this | 
stroke there could be nothing in this country vy 
God cared to save or that was worth saving.” 


‘t 
ich 
A grand indignation meeting was held at Buffalo, ad- 
dressed by Hon. James O. Putnam, Rev. Drs. Thomp on, 
Heacock and others. The resolutions are strong. 

The pulpit has also uttered its voice nobly. In thia 
city Dr. Cheever’s sermon last Sabbath, Rev. E. H, 
Chapin’s, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler’s, and some others, 
have been reported more or less fully by the daily 
papers. 

In Boston, there utterance. The 
Transcript of Monday mentions Mr. Stone’s sermon at 


was a very full 


Park-street on Paul at Lystra. Mr. Kallock, at Tre- 
mont Temple, went into the politics of the case. He 
said— 

“The great object for which all parties in the free 
States should work, should pray, and should vote, is 


to defeat the candidate which will be nominated, in the 
interest of ruflianism, at Cincinnati, a few days hence.” 





fey. T. S&S. King at the Hollis-street Church—his 
words were unusu ully ‘ log lent. A lite rary stranger 
who was present pronounces d them ‘ sublime.” 

Rev. Mr. Kirk preached a very able aud pungent dis- 
course at his church in the atternoo He held the 
Administration to account for its crimes against free- 
dom in Kanzas, and its rufianism at Washington. 

In Roxbury Rev. Dr. Putnam of the First Unitarian 
church, Rev. A: P. Putnam of the Mount Pleasant Uni- 
tyrian church, Rev. Mr. Anderson of the Baptist 
church, and Rev. W. H. Ryder of the Universalist 
church—also Rev. Mr. Smith of the Congregational 
church in Brookline, severally made eppropriate re- 
ference to the alarm condition of our national 
affuirs. 

Professor Huntington, Mr. Nute, of Kansas, aud 
many others, are enumerate ] 

At Worcester, among many ¢ het pastors who did 
nobly, we notice the sermon of Rev. Horace James, 
because it is pri ited in the daily pa rs of the place. 
He viewed the outrage as the reshit of: tiled pur- 
pose _ 2 ibdue” the whole land to its purposes, and 
that every person must take sides, and will be for one 
or the other. He would not think or say much of 
Brooks 

“ Considering his training a his master, he is aa 
much of a man as could be expected. H s nota 


sinner above others more respectable in station and in- 
fluence. Look rather at the Power of which the Hon- 
orable (?) ruffian is the truest embodiment ; and when 
you pray, remember that. When you speak, and or- 
ganize your efforts—when you cousult, or when you 
that. Note its daring deeds for fitting 
retribution, aud iu the day of retribution let it steraly 
come.” 


vote, remem her 


the Boston Post, and G. B. Loring, of 
the Sulem Advertiser, both office-holders of President 
Pierce, and delegates 


Col. Greene, Oo! 


to the Cincinnati Convention, 
entertained Brooks and Keitt at Washington a night or 
two after the attack. The ruffians were introduced by 
Col. John H. George, also an office-holder and fer- 
sonal friend of the President. 

The Boston Transeript indicates another extraordin- 


ary aspect of the affair. It says: 


“It was q lite unfortunate that Dr Boyle Was a low- 
ed to attend Mr. Summer, if the reports we hear of him 
are true. The accounts state that, contrary to mocera 
practice, he sewed up the wounds, and gave Mr, 


Summer to understand that he would be able to be iu 
his seat in the Senate on the following Tuesday. Dr. 
was one of Brooks’s bail, and probably wished 


sovle ; - on 
appear as trivial as possible. 
PY 


to make the injuries 
Committee, of which the 


The report of the Hlouse 


summary is given under our Congress head, omits to 
state that the deadly blows were given by Brooks after 
The cane was 
“of the specific gravity of hickory or whalebone, one 
inch in diameter at the larger end.” Brooks had re- 


peatedly and on successive days conferred with Ed- 


the Senator was prostrate and senseless. 


mundson about his intended assault, and arranged for 
Edmundson to be present on the occasion. Keitt did 











famous Fugitive Slave Bill and the Compromise, of 
which all these outrages are the legitimate fruits. We 
do not refer to this in dispargement, for bygones are 
bygones to us with all who will now act for free- 
dom ; but solely for the purpose of showing the depth 





and extent to which public feeliag is aroused. Mr. 
% 


They both ought te 
and the 


not attend before the Committee. 
be expelled as accomplices before the fact, 
Senate ought to inquire into the conduct of Douglas 
and Toombs, whe were evidently accomplices at the 
time. 
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Our own Correspondence, 
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RELIGIOUS ANN IVERSARIES. 


LONDON MAY MEETINGS, 1856. 


Ir is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that the May 
meetings now extend into every month in the year. In 
truth, not a week passes in which some religious or 
philanthropic society does not come before the public, 
with more or less of prominence. The Christian Times 
of this week has four full pages occupied by an analysis 
of those religious and philanthropical societies of Lon- 
don which are mainly supported by annual voluntary 
contributions. There are two hundred and eleven, ex- 
clusive of the hosts of old endowed charities and be- 


Captain Fishbourne, of the Royal Navy, sketched 
the character of the Ghinese, their political and moral 
ideas, the opinion and character of the “ rebels,” and 
the estimate of the Billmade by the late Emperor. He 
also stigmatized the opium traffic. " 
Rev. W. C. Milne spoke as one deeply interested 
in China, his parents having been amongst the earliest 
Protestant missionaries to that country. Mr. Milne 
gave a novel view of-the possible consequence of the 
seclusion and unity of language of the vast Chinese 
population :—He had heard politicians and Christian 
philanthropists speak in very strong terms of regret, 
that that immense body of mankind should have been 
shut up, entrenched in its own political institutions, 
and in servitude to their own political head ; but he bad 
no doubt it would be seen that that very circumstance 


i 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


or too simple. He is too strict in his discipline, or not 


strict enough; too much er too little of a gentleman. 


}The paddy knew how this was done, who swore he 


would quarrel with Peg, whether she had fed the mare 
or not. Ifshe had not fed the mare, he would beat 
her begause she had not; or ifshe had fed her, he would 
beat her because she had not let the mare alone. If 
your minister starts a new idea, be sure to charge him 
with dangerous innovations; or if he preaches an old 
sermon once in a’while, (as hil ministers do), lay hold of 
that and trumpet it, and make the most of it. 

But you must not think to confine your talk to the 
mere character and performances of your minister. This 
will not give you scope enough. Make the people be- 
lieve, if you can, that his preaching is unprofitable ; that 
they are not edified ; and this will be no difficult matter. 


No shade of suspicion should be cast upon the American 
Board. At the present moment, while there is such an 
agitation on the subject of Foreign Missions, the adop- 
tion of these resolutions would be peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. . They would imply a belief on our part that 
the American Board bas an unfraternal feeling toward 
the Assembly. 7 
Judge D: , of Pennsylvania, thought it was un- 
reasonable, not to say improper, for us as a denomina- 
tion to ask the Board to do for us what we would not 
| be willing that they should’-do toward any other 
denomination. If the subject be not recommitted, the 
second and third resolutions should be stricken out; 
but he preferred that no action should be taken. 

Rev. Mr. Jenkins regarded the American Board as 
one of the most glorious institutions in the whole coun- 
try, and he would deplore any attempt to lessen co- 
operation; but he wished as a Presbyterian, to codpe- 
rate with it on terms of equity. He favored the reso- 
lutions. 


I know of an Old-School Church in which there is really 
but one Old-School man, while all the rest are New- 
School, and it was made an Old-School church simply 
because there was no New-School agency to secure it 
to us, 

[A lay member rose and gaid: ‘Some of the breth- 
ren say that we are too pro-slavery ; others that we are 
too anti-slavery. Some say that we ought to have this 
agency ; others that we ought not to have it. I think 
we are allina te iW 

Mr. Spees continued ; I love the New-School Church, 
and I wish to see it prosper; but things which Dr. 
Beman Calls “ tittle-tattle” are sadly interfering with its 
prosperity. We should havg a supplementary agency 
of our own, which should be well-sustained and efficient. 
If we do not take care of our own household, we have 
denied the faith and are worse than infidels. 

Rev. Mr. Gerrish, of Indiana, did not think that Mr. 
Spees represented the whole North-West. He was sure 
that in Indiana and Michigan no great difficulties exist. 
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The Stillwater case was resumed, anc 
cussion the Assembly directed the 
Shafer a new trial. 


Another judicial case then came on. 
the ey of Moncey, Pa., arraigned W 
en three charges. On two of these h 
Dr. Thornton H. Mills expressed himself in favor of | but on the first charge, the Bia’ wh 
the Report. . 
Rev. Mr. Darling, of Philadelphia, did not desire that 
the supplementary agency should do the entire work of 
Home Missions for the denomination. He wished to 
codperate with the A. H. M. Society, but was strongly 
in favor of a separate agency as mentioned in the Re- 
port. Hemade a remark in reference to The Jndepend- 
ent, whereupon 

Dr. Brainerd, of Philadelphia, interrupted him by 
saying : “I do not wish to hear 7'he Independent men- 
tioned on this floor again.” 

Rag remark was received with profound silence. | 
_ Dr. Fairchild, of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union, thought that the Assemtly were falling into too 
narrow a denominationalism ; he did not wish to leave the 
broad and liberal platform on which he had stood for 
many years. 

The question was now called, and the Report was 
adopted. 
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was one means in the hands of Providence for ex- | The probalility is, that many are not edified; nor would 
pediting the conversion of China, for the whole peo- they be—under the preaching of an angel. Some do not 
ple were thus linked in a chain of family oneness. If | even know what the word edify means ; and of course 
the breath of heavenly influence caused those chords | cannot tell whether they are edified or not. This will 
of sympathy to vibrate, and if the fire were to descend be a capital string to pull; and you must keep pulling 
56,320 | from heaven upon some portions of that chain of it o it is oe aoe He lla ms ned 
21,528 ion—i i be moved sim- ou can say to some, tha weve y . , 

Orphan Asylums, thirteen, "547829 oe : - re va ees ae was every rea- | may be, his usefulnessis atanend. The church and So- al hay the American Board by simply attend- 


Reformatories and Penitentiaries, fifteen, 24,788 com to believe thao aban b rag it | ciety is running down, and will soon come to nothing ; . dae ons ; he og 

~ A oan ‘ on grace began to win its way, 1 ’ = The question of t e re-commitment o : the port 
moe ae Levesomg nn wen would not be over isolated individuals, but through | and though you may know that this is false, and they was then put, and carried by a large majority. 
Educatio an gr pe apa . might know it if they had any eyes, yet the story will 


Societies for Social Ameliorations, ten, 14,741 | every family, village, and province. The uniformity _A motion was oo to add = wets ng wo be 
i 10 i i i ke an impression. Some people will believe it, whe- | eign Missions eight new*members, to make entir 
Miscellaneous, fourteen, 24,4 of the language—every inhabitant of that extensive | Make P’ peop: ’ number fifteen, or equal to that of the other Permanent 

The expenditure of these societies for the yea rene, empire, though speaking various dialects, reading in apa a anerines : Committees ; which was carried. 
amounts to an aggregate of near seven millions of | one tongue—was another incentive to Christian labor ; You will know from what has been said, what I mean Senees om Chupetriiutensian. 
dollars. , for a single fly leaf, written in Chinese, could be un- | by the two words, watch and‘talk. I lay great stress The Church-Extension Report is presented substan- 
Nearly forty-two thousand patients are reported a8 | derstood by that crowded people—one-third of the | upon these. But it may not be prudent to go further tially in the following abstract : 
being relieved in one of the hospitals. But this num- | 6474’5 population. into particulars now, lest possibly what I have written | Tu establishing the Committee on Church Extension, 
ber, it is supposed, falls greatly short of the host of] He also gave the following anecdote, and contrast: | may at some time get wind, and see the light. the Assembly ewe — that it beh net oo 
afflicted relieved at the great hospitals not included in| m,, , ociety having started so late in the race of Pro- You will not long pursue my directions before you pec ih . Pear a * coleemans. pol + Sa eed 
the above list, such as St. Thomas’ and St. Bartholo- | 5,.:ant missions in China, reaped the benefit of all the | will find others beginning to sympathize. They will provide a supplementary agency to attend to those 
mew’s. What a mass of human woe is here indicated! |. .umulations of the experience of past years. He think and talk much as you do, and now you must 
and may it not be said, thanks to Divine Christianity | .o414 not but contrast the time—1812—when his father | flatter such persons, and make the most of them. You 


Rey. Mr. Ellingwood, of Rochester, said that there 


ions. A summary gives— : ‘ ' 
on Te seemed to be something of unfairness in the Report. 


Expenditure. 
£154,454 
479,085 


Rev. Mr. Shed, of Ohio, wished that the supplemen- 
tary agency, if it should be continued, might be made 
The wholethree resolutions savor of a denominational | altogether subordinate to codperation. He protested 
movement. Many of our churches are more attached | against such intense denominational feeling. He wish- 
to the American Board than they are to any denomin-~| ed always to stand by the Home Missionary Society. 

ation. He knew of a church belonging to the O/d- 
School body which nevertheless still retains its connec- 
tion with the American Board. The Assembly will se- 
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A Southern Manifesto. 
The Southern Delegates to the New-School General 


cases needing assistance which could not be —_ con- 
sistency with the rules of the American Home Mission- 

for the help, the ameliorations, and the hopes which 

relieve, and comfort, and save. 


The youngest of the societies headed the long pro- 
cession of meetings announced for the year. 


Turkish Missions Aid Seciety.—This society is, in fact, 
an auxiliary to the American Board of Missions. The 
meeting was well attended, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presiding, supported by Lord Robert Grosvenor, Vice- 
Admiral Harcourt, and other notabilities. Lord Shaftes- 
bury gavea sketch of the history of the American 
Board and its operations, presenting facts which will 
be familiar to the American reader. 

The Report showed an income of about $13,000, and 
a balance in hand of $2,000. Lord Grosvenor moved, 
and W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P., recently from the United 


and Dr. Merrison labored in China, with the present. 
When Dr. Morrison asked to be sent to “the most 
difficult” of*missionary fields, there were no aids to 
learners of the language—no dictionary—then it was 
a life’ s work to acquire what a steady plodder could 
now obtain in three or four years; then his (Mr. 
Milne’s) father wrote to England tbat those who could 
read the hieroglyphics of China must have heads of 
oak, lungs of steel, memories ef angels, hearts of 
apostles, and lives of Methuselahs ; but at present that 
difficulty was very greatly lessened. Dr. Medhurst re- 
cently wrote saying that the prospects in China were 
at present even more favorable for the spread of the 
Gospel than at any other time. Referring to the medi- 
cal department of the mission of the society, he said 


must assure them that they are men of great dicernment, 
of excellent understanding, and that if all in the parish 
wereas wise as they, the object in view would be soon 
attaine d. 

As soon as you can get a half a dozen to jein you, 
then organize and begin to have meetings ; invite others 
te come in; only be very careful who you invite, and 
if anything is said about your meeting, be sure to mag- 
nify its members and importance. If there were ten 
present, say there were twenty; and if half of them 
favored your object, say that they all did. As I said 
before, the lie will do excellent service. It will have 
its effect before it is found out—an effect which will 
not be lost afterwards. 

At this stage of the business you may get up a paper 


ary Society. The committee clearly apprehended the 
object of their appointment, and correctly defined it in 
a document put forth in Au last. This Assembly 
commend the strict and prudent adherence of the Com- 
mittee to the principles therein contained. There is no- 
thing in the original appointment of the Committee 
when properly understood, nor in its action, to excite 
the fears which have been expressed by corresponding 
bodies, that our church has started a crusade for the 
propagation of sectarianism. The Committee has re- 
ceived and put into the process of disbursement, with- 
out any expense for agency, the sum of nearly $4,000. 
While this sum has been readily furnished, and has been 
very nearly sufficient for all the calls coming within 
the province of the Committee, the Assembly be- 
lieve that it has not materially diminished the general 
contributions of our Church to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. While the wants which called for the 


Assembly, since the adjournment of that body last 
week, have published a document, addressed 
To the Ministers and Members of the Constitutional 
Presbyterian Church residing in the Slave-holding 
States. ; 
It begins by stating that the signers feel it incum- 
bent upon them to make an address to their Southern 
constituents on the subject of Slavery, and to give 
such suggestions as to the future course of the New- 
School Church South as the exigencies of the present 
time demand. Its contents are arranged under six nu- 
merical heads, and are substantially as follows : 


1. The Detroit Resolution clearly implies that slave- 
holding is nota sin per se ; therefore slaveholding can- 


night ?” 


this survey. 


or declined to speak on the subject. 
the complaint was 52; to sustain in part 14 
sustain 100—majority not to sustain 34. 

An Evening Session was held, when the Narra:iy, 
the State of Religion was presented. After the rout... 
of the document, an abstract of which is here a pend : 
several farewell addresses were made, and the Ac. 
bly adjourned about midnight : - 

NARRATIVE, 

The Narrative begins, “ Watchm in, 
It says of the Assembly, * ( ’ 
does the loftiest of Zion’s summits, and from th 
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not, on the ground of sinfulness, be made a subject of 
discipline. The exceptional cases involve the ideathat 
slaveholding is not wrong in itself; for if it were a sin 
per se no exceptions could be justified. The under- 
signed believe that the committee who prepared the 
Majority Report, and the vast majority of the Assembly, 
have no sympathy with the sentiment that slavehold- 
ing is asin per se. Such an opinion has never been 
sanctioned in the General Assembly. The nearest ap- 
proximation to it is found in the Resolutions of 1818. 
But,that it was not the intention of the Assembly of 
1818 to express such an opinion is evident, from the 
fact that those resolutions were adopted by a unani- 
mous vote—such men as Dr. George Baxter and Dr. 
Conrad Spence, of Virginia, voting for them. 

2.The Detroit Resolution implies that slaveholding 
is disciplinable only when it violates the obligations of 


establishment of the Committee exist, they must be 
supplied, and the Committee is again hereby commend- 
ed to the confidence and liberality ofourchurches. The 
Commissioners to this Assembly are requested to bring 
the subject to the attention of their respective Presby- 
teries. The Assembly would also exhort all the 
churches in the connection to increased interest and 
liberality in the work of Home Missions. 

tev. William Smith, of Osage Presbytery, Missouri, 
said that the stated design of the Church Extension 
Committee, is to provide for those cases, and those 


The facts from which the Narrative 
arranged in two heads: irst, those which 
prosperity : Second, those which indicate declin 

First.—Many of the Presbyteries speak of | 
tendance on worship, an increase of diligence or e would think we had co 
part of ministers; anda rvrowing interest among « hur a rv question alone. 
members. The Boards of the Church are prosper Rev. Mr. Apams, of Mald 
Peace andharmony prevail among many churches, My estidn was whether New-Ei 
new congregations are being organized through, ted properly, and because 
land. A cheering improvement in the observa: * sented our sentiments an 
the Sabbath, and numerous revivals of religioy any disrespect to him becaus 
ported of many Presbyteries. Rev. Mr. Fessexven, of Rock 

Seconp.—Many of the Presbyteries report a g at votes could not be circula 
crease of Sabbath desecration. The eryir uf: Kirk disenes the charact 
of the ministry and ordinances of religion, of w , lect one of them alone for d 
many Presbyteries complain, constitute a:  right..to circ x Sa tickets 
, a 7 i ‘ of discouragement. Quite a*numbef of thy al, Kat it be remember 
guardianship and the demands of humanity. Now| ries mention the disheartening and humi — Seaicht up by t 
neds and Presbyteries alone should provide for these there is no relation in life that would not be sinful, if | that one-half of their ministers “are so straiv wor a Dr rn vet 2 

You may wish to know whether it is better for any of | cases. He was therefore against the Church-Extension | it should be incompatible with the interests of human- | for want of support, as to find it impossible (0 disc! Rev, Mr. Woxcort 
your number to leave the church and society. Asa gen- Committee. He did not approve the new agency | ity. We believe that, in the circumstances in which | their duties in aprofitable way.” Others report « iiniied’ unan 
enh Ging, Lchowdding ih was nets beesene you enn which is to take the reins of the Church in its hands, the colored population exist in the Slaveholding States, greater proportion as suffering the same grivva ae aed we Ww, 

’ ’ J and drive it like Jehu, ‘‘ in advance of all others.” He | the law of love demands that the relation of master | Neglect of family worship and of infant bapt ttee who ret 
operate to much better advantage in the society than | regarded this mode of Church-Extension as the crop- | and servant should exist. We do not think, therefore, | noticed. The death of many efficient mir te rs is no-Mal thet ere cert 
out of it ; still, if there is a prospect of your making a| ping out of an intense denominationalism. He had | that there is any objection to the Detroit Resolution thus | tiged, and a special allusion is made to the pestile mr pro 
great impression by leaving and frightening those who | always —— a ee a ee pom utr a — that such interpretation is | at cnr, ae of the Presbyterial narratives « Ren, UE. Ada: 

* ae : , we would be less and less denominational, and more and | ‘ y : ° a mournful lack of steadfast fui per .} 
— nse — —— anny es te ere ee more loving and liberal. The influence of this Committee 3. The Detroit Resolution is not a law of the Church. | piety, throughout our chur oe . pen vp 
will keep in mind, however, that you are not to stop] yi) be to withdraw aid from the American Home Mis- | It expresses the sentiment of the Assembly ; but it has The subject of 7 mperance is tl us mentions 
talking when you have left the society. Keep up the | sienary Society, and he loved that Society. Its roots | n0 more authoritative effect than the opinion of any | Temperance reformation, although it has ie come 
din and the noise whether you are out of the society or | £0 deep into the affections of the people—particularly | other body of pious and intelligent men. Not the | tions encountered the sternest opposition appear 
in it, and your minister must be a very remarkable at = West. He could not vote for the Report. ; Assembly, but the Presbytery, is the law-making power the whole to be on the advance ; and the Pre 

; : r. Phillips thought that the Synod of Missouri, | in the Presbyterian Church. Church still maintains her position as its | 

man if he can stand your artillery long; ten to one he| which he represented, was in favor of this mode| 4. A case of slaveholding properly disciplinable on | cient friend. Itis graduall azcun ae 61 
will fall before it; but if he should not you shall hear] of Church-Extension. Our existence as a separate | the ground of inconsistency with the demands of hu- hope, a more effective Siametien 4 ‘vil pe 
from me again. AsI write professionally you will re- | denomination in Missouri will greatly depend upon manity, cannot be disciplined by the Assembly except | subject claiming the attention of the legisla 
mit the customary fee. I will not burthen you with such a measure. We wish to continue our connection | thé case comes up from a lower judicatory. It is like 
too much good counsel and advice at once. 

Yours in sympathy and love, 

Jacop GrasweE.L, Counsellor at Law, 
and Justice of the Peace. 


requesting your minister to ask a dismission, i.e. if you ) Was COM| 
can get signers enough, or you may send a committee to 
him with the same request. More likely than not you 
will in this way frighten the good man and induce him 
to resign at onee, or if he should not, then you can 
make a great handle of that, insisting that any man 
who had one particle of self-respect, would not consent 
to preach to a people when the more intelligent and 
: ‘ , 

pete Pt ar tm, me eyes only, which do not come within the rules of the 

: ; Home Missionary Society. He asked if the Synods and 
something to his disadvantage, true or false, and make,| Presbyteries are not competent to provide for such ex- 
as much noise as you can—the more noise the better; | ceptional cases. Is it wise to draw life from the extre- 
taking care meanwhile, to lay off all the blame upon the mities to the head—to institute a head at Philadelphia 


an ante : which shall galvanize the extremities? He believed it 
minister; insisting that all would be peace and quiet- | would be for the best interests of the Church, that Sy- 
ness if he would only resign and withdraw. 


States, seconded the motion, for the adoption of the 
Report. 

The Rev. F. Chalmers (Church of England) proposed 
the second resolution, to the effect— 

“That this meeting desires to express its thankful- 
ness to Almighty God for the restoration of peace; and 
that He has been graciously pleased to provide that the 
effect of the war in reference to the cause advocated by 
the friends of the Turkish Missions has been to secure 
to the Gospel a progress never hitherto experienced 
within the territories of the Ottoman Enspire.” 

The Rev. W. Arthur (Wesleyan) seconded the reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. W. Chalmers (of the Presbyterian Church) 
moved the third resolution, viz. : 7 

“That this meeting rejoices in the publication of the 
Sultan’s firman, which insures liberty of conscience to 
all the subjects of the Ottoman Porte. This document 
distinctly declares that ‘as all the forms of religion 
are and shall be freely professed in the empire, no sub- 
ject shall be hindered in the exercise of the religion that 
he professes, nor shall be in any way annoyed on this 
account;’? and further, that ‘no one shall be com- 
pelled to change his religion.’ This meeting therefore 
humbly implores the Divine blessing on the councils of 
the Allies of Turkey, so that such measures may be 
adopted as will give effect to the important principle 
conceded, and reduce it to practice.” 

Dr. Sandwith, late head of the Medical Staff at Kars, 
and who emulated General Williams in accomplishing 
‘* impessibilities” there, seconded this resolution. 

Dr. Sandwith’s ‘‘ Siege of Kars,” etc., affords evi- 
dence of the respect and honor in which he held the 
American missionaries to the East. On this occasion he 
said he had observed them pursuing their labors in ex- 
treme climates, in dismal and dark places, and no one 
who had been on the scene of their operations, and had 
witnessed the energy they displayed and the economy 
of their arrangement, but must see that the money 
subscribed was well expended. He had had too deep 
an experience of the faithlessness of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to indulge much hope that the recent firman 
would be properly carried out ; but that was only an 
argument for increased zeal and for sending more mis- 


that to any missionary it was invaluable, but to the 
missionaries to China it was an especial boon, bringing 
crowds of attentive listeners to their churches. 

Following other speakers, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel eloquently reviewed missionary work in China, 
pointed to Providential indications, and pressed the 
responsibilities of British Christians. 


Weekly Tract Society.—This society was established 
eight years since, and has been specially useful. One 
of its modes of operation is, to address prepared, well- 
written, and neatly-got-up tracts through the post, to 
persons of the middle and upper class, who are not 
often brought into contact with evangelical truth. Lord 
Shaftesbury is president, and took the chair on that 
occasion. In the course of his address he said, in a 
model lodging-house he was well acquainted with, and 
whose inmates were composed of all habits and opin- 
ions, there was a library, and the inmates unanimously 
agreed at their own expense to extend this library. 
When some purchases had been made, the librarian 
informed his lordship of the entire circumstance, who, 
of course, was curious to know what were the selec- 
tions; and the two first books added, he was informed, 
were ‘‘The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and “ Lec- 
tures against Infidelity,” by Professor Beecher. 

The Report, describing the operations of the society, 
says every corner of the land had been visited by the 
society’s publications, grants of tracts being made to 
members of almost all societies throughout the country. 
During the year, 1,000,000 had been distributed by 
members, in addition to large and numerous special 
grants, amounting to 160,950, and to 146,000 sold, 
showing a total of 1,806,950, or a weekly average of 
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Messrs. Eprrors :—After various delays our meeting- tev. Mr. Williams, of Keokuk, called for the reading are furnished of the conversion of the slaves. 


which the Assembly must pursue, if a case of slave- 


sionaries who would carry to these regions the light of 
the Gospel. Now that so mucn blood had been shed 
on behalf of Turkey, we hada fair claim that the pro- 
gress of Christianity should be left free and unimpeded. 
Had he the eloquence of Peter the Hermit he would 
preach a crusade against Islamism; for he fully agreed 
with a previous speaker that nothing but Christianity 
can regenerate the Turk ; he must be Christianized. The 
more than Asiatic baseness and infamy of the Pachas 
at Kars and at Erzeroum appears to have inspired Dr, 
Sandwith with a loathing for the class, and to have re- 
duced his hopes for Turkey. Missionaries and Consuls 
of a high class he accounts to be the main instruments 
for elevating the Turkish people. 

Manificent Offer.—A lady, name unknown, impressed 
with the great importance of these missions, is anxious 
that a larger revenue should be secured this year, and 
offers herself to contribute $2,500 towards a sum of 
thrice that amount. The committee, on advertising this 
fact, say, ‘‘There is such a pressing demand at the 
present moment for copies of the Scriptures and. reli- 
gious instruction in Syria and Turkey, that many more 
native agents, and a much larger body of colporters, 
could be profitably employed. Towards the promotion 
of this object, a lady has generously offered to con- 
tribute £500, provided three others will give a like 
sum, or that £1,500 can be otherwise raised. N.B.— 
£30 per annum supports an evangelist, £10 per an- 
num a missionary student and colporter.” 

Chinese Evangelical Seeiety.—This association is in 
its seventh year. The Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe was 
to have presided at the annual meeting, but was pre- 
vented by illness. The distinction of the society is, 
that it is exclusively devoted to China, and combines 
medical assistance with religious teaching. The Report 
mentions that in one excursion Mr. J. H. Taylor had 
visited fifty-eight cities, towns, and villages, fifty-one 
of which had never before been visited by Protestant 
missionaries, At the present time, there were four 
European missionaries, four colporters, some medical 
assistants, and two native evangelists at Penang, in 
connection with the society. During the past year, one 
additional missionary and his wife had sailed for 
China ; and it wasin contemplation to send out another 
(Mr. C. H. Hall) as soon as the needful funds were pro- 
vided. Mr. Lobscheid was at present at Ho-Au, where 
he had established a promising station, and opened 
a school and dispensary. During the year he had bap- 
tized fourteen persons, and in his last communication 
he expressed an intention of admitting six men anda 
Woman into Christian fellowship on the next Sunday. 
In a letter dated December 29, 1855, he wrote:— 
‘There have been about 8,200 patients under my 
treatment during the last year ; and I cannot but ex- 
press my sorrow at the indifference with which many 
at home look upon this truly benevolent art, without 
which I could not have succeeded at all.” The society 
had now completed the publication of the entire Bible 
in Chinese, under the superintendence of Mr. Lob- 
scheid. The Glasgow Bible Society had aided them in 
the work by a liberal vote of £500, for the purpose of 
publishing and distributing Gutzlaff’s version of the 
entire Bible in the Chinese language. During the year 
Mr. Lobscheid had distributed 16,000 New Testaments, 
portions of Scripture, and religious tracts. Since his 
return to China, he had printed and circulated 50,000 
copies over a territory of 120 miles. Mr. Taylor, during 
the year, had distributed 29,150, most of them away 
from the free ports, and among persons who seldom 
came in contact with the missionaries, The receipts of 
the society during the year, including a special donation 
of £500 for the Scriptures, amounted to £2,468 15811 4d, 
and the expenditure to £2,883 3s 114d, which included 
a loss of £54 148 7d by the failure of Messrs, Strabaa, 
Paul, and Co, 


“em 


sosiety—a Church of England Society, to which the 
High “ Chawch’” is greatly opposed. One of its old 
friends, who was recently a laborious and evangelical 
London rector, presided—namely, the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the last appointed bishop, whose 
nomination gave great pleasure to ‘the religious 
world.” The excellent Bishop [we must for the nonce 
forget prelacy, the ritual and offices!] is brother of the 
Hon. Mr. Villiers, who, before the Cobden era, so long 
and ably led the forlorn hope in the assault upon the 
corn laws in the House of Commons; also brother of 
Lord Clarendon—the ‘‘ Clarendon” of whom Americans 
are quite sure to learn to speak with respect, The 
Report indicated a large amount of labor, and also fin- 
ancial soundness. Income, $50,000. The number of 
families visitable in the districts aided, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, was 138,476: the visits or calls accept- 
ed during the year, 313,936 ; those refused, 5,835; 
and the number of persons to whom the Scriptures had 
been read, 821,331. A capital, or reserve fund, had 
been established to meet sudden emergencies. This 
fund amounted at present to £423 8s., and is intended 
to accumulate until it reached £2,000, which was to be 
invested in the names of separate trustees. The balance- 
sheet showed that the receipts during the past year 
(including a balance from the former year of £444 
14s. 10d.) amounted to £10,192 6s. 11d.; and the ex- 
penditure to £9,348 10s. 7d. AGRICOLA. 


HOW TO GET RID OF A MINISTER. 





Messrs. Epitors :—Looking over some old pamphlets 
the other day, I accidentaliy came across the following 
letter. It is too good to be lost. It might seem that 
some persons, within less than twenty years, had been 
taking lessons of Esq. Grabwell; but to the letter, 
which is headed 


Dear Friznps—I received your letter by the post, and 
sympathize with you in your trials, having passed 
through the same. You don’t like your minister, and 
wish to be rid-of him; and as I have just succeeded in 
driving one from Hornby you naturally look to me for 
advice. Iam sorry for you, my friend ; you may have 
a hard time of it ; but if you persevere and follow my 
directions you can hardly fail to, succeed in the end. 
To be sure, you are but few ; there are only two or three 
of you; but two or three are enough (when they set 
themselves about it) to make a great rumpus in a 
church and soeiety, and drive off the best minister in 
the land. 

But you ask, What shall we do? and How begin? 1 
answer in two short words; Watch aud talk. Yes, 
Watch anp TALK. Your minister, though a good man 
perhaps, is not a perfect man. There are no perfect 
men, as Solomon tells us. He has his foibles and his 
faults. Now you must watch for these, and when you 
see one, catch it up, and magnify it, talk about it, and 
never stop, so long as you can find a listening ear, or 
if you can’t find any palpable faults to talk about, you 
will find things that by a little torturing and coloring can 
be made tqlook very much like faults, and these will an- 
swer your purpose just as well. You must not be over 
scrupulous about telling the truth always, a lie is often 
better than the truth, so long as it lasts, and before it 
can be contradicted, will, in many instances, do excel- 
lent service. 

But you ask, What shall we say about our minister ? 
Say almost anything that will be likely to turn to his 
disadvantage. You can say that your minister does not 
visit enough, or that he visits too much ; that he is some- 
thing of a preacher, but no pastor; or that though a 
tolerable pastor, his preaching is flat and uninteresting. 
You can find fault with his services as being too long, 
or too short ; too profound, or too plain; too learned, 





house, called Union Chapel, is so nearly completed 
that we hope to open it for the worship of God on 
Sunday the 27th inst. We are not without fears that 
we may be hindered by the Government; though, if 
that is done, it will be at the demand of the hierarchy. 
We have been formally notified that public worship is 
illegal if it be not the Romish. However, as we are 
taking steps to take off the publicity of the Chapel, i.¢., 
erecting a wall in front of it 12 feet high, we hope to 
be unmolested. Making all needed deductions, I be- 
lieve the more judicious and intelligent men, in and 
out of office, are not inclined to hinder us; but the 
question is, can they carry the point in favor of free- 
dom? It is rumored that the foes of religious liberty 
mean to wait till the building is in actual use, and then, 
formally denouncing it to the Government, to demand 
its disuse. At any rate a few more weeks will show 
the course of events. God has guided and prospered 
the work thus far. May God still guide, either pros- 
pering or thwarting it as he sees best, and I am con- 
tent. His holy plan we executed. 


Yours truly, D. TRUMBULL. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


NEW-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


We were compelled last week, by lack of room, to omit 
from our report of the proceedings of the New-School 
General Assembly, an outline of the discussions which 
arose in that body on two important subjeets—the Re- 
ports on Foreign Missions and on Church- Extension, 
We give below an account of each. 

Report on Foreign Missions. 


Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., Chairman of the Permanent 
Committee appointed to confer with the Missionary and 
Prudential Committee of the American Board, in re- 
spect to distinct Presbyterian organizations among 
the heathen, presented a Report recommending the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

First.—Thatan active correspondence on the part of 
the Permanent Committee be immediately opened with 
all the ministers of our denomination in the Foreign 
Missionary Field, under the eare Of our coéperative 
American Board; and that they be advised to organize 
themselves into Presbyteries where it can be done con- 
sistently with an affectionate and harmonious prosecu- 
tion of the missionary work. 

Second.—That the Permanent Committee be instruct- 
ed to request the American Board, at its next annual 
meeting, to consider the question whether our church 
may not be more fully represented by adding two of 
our denomination—one Pastor and one Elder, residing in 
the city of New-York—at as early a day as practicable, 
to the Prudential Committee. 

Third.—That the Permanent Committee be also in- 
structed to request the Prudential Committe to make 
arrangements to secure some missionary field to be sup- 
plied with laborers entirely from our churches, and that 
this may be done atthe earliest moment in which such 
an object can be secured in the natural prosecution of 
the Foreign Missionary work. 

Dr. Brainerd, of Philadelphia, moved that the second 
and third resolutions be stricken out. He would not 
like to make such a request of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, before he was satisfied that it is right so to do. 

Dr. Fairchild expressed himself strongly opposed to 
the manifest tendency to denominationalism exhibited 
in the resolutions, j 

Rev. Harvey Curtis, of Chicago, did not think that 
their adoption would interfere with codperative action. 

Dr. William Adams, of New-York, thought that in 
the present state of the public mind it would be injuri- 
ous to press such a matter asthis. It could not suffer by 
delay, and should be left to a future occasion. He 
moved that the Report be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee who presented it, to report at the next meeting of 
the Assembly. 

Dr. Beman, of Trey, seconded the motion. He ear- 
nestly hoped that the Assembly would not think of 
cutting offa corner of heathenism and giving it exclu- 
sively to Presbyterianism. 

Rey. Mr. Wing said that the last Year's Report had 
been greatly misunderstood abroad, and that the As- 
sembly should act with great caution in such a matter. 








of a memorial on the subjeet from his own Synod, ap- 
proving the plan of Church-Extension. He said that 
codperation with Congregationalists in Keokuk is ut- 
terly out of the question. The wants of his own Synod 
had led to the memorial. Great numbers of Presby- 
terians are scattered over the remote West, and they 
should be sought out for the Church by some efficient 
Presbyterian agency. 

Dr. Beman said : The Report mainly takes the ground 
of coéperation, but there is an important niche not 
filled by codperation, which should be otherwise supplied. 
I do not wish to hear any one say that we cannot 
cooperate with Congregationalists, and that our Con- 
gregational brethren are throwing every possible ob- 
stacle in the way ef the progress of Presbyterianism. I 
think it is merely tittle-tattle. We have a certain con- 
nection with the A. H. M. Society—let us continue that 
connection. And whatever specific business there may 
be which belongs peculiarly to ourselves, let us do it 
without making any noise about it. I love codpera- 
tion, and think that the secondary agency proposed in 
the Report will not interfere with it; but 1 know that 
The Independent—although I should not say anything 
against that paper, for it says that I am about the only 
man in our denomination who is a decent Presbyterian 
—does not relish this plan. I disapprove the course it 
has taken on this subject. I love codperation, as I 
have already said, but I am not willing to sacrifict my 
principles and my denomination to please other people. 
Yet to destroy coéperation will be disastrous. In the 
Synod of Albany, the Congregational element is strong- 
er than the Presbyterian. In the Champlain Presbytery, a 
large majority of the churches are Congregational. The 
same facts exist in Central New-York. That district 
was settled from New-England, by good old sons of 
Puritans as stiffas pokers about little things, and as 
good as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in good things. If 
you should press the strictest sort of Presbyterianism 
upon them, they would immediately turn about, leave 
the Presbyterian churches, and unite with the Congre- 
gationalists. The extreme Congregationalists are de- 
sirous of stirring up this element ,and if it be thorough- 
ly aroused there will be danger of a worse schism than 
that of 1837. Iam in favor of the adoption of the 
Report. 

Rev. Mr. Whitney, of Minnesota, wished to correct 
the impression that the Congregationalists in his region 
are in collision with Presbyterians; also the impression 
that an agent of the A. H. M. Society cannot go beyond 
the bounds of a certain district. He said that he had 
organized both Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, and that he wished to do so many times 
again. Ifhe found an unorganized body of Christian 
men numbering more Congregationalists than Presby- 
terians, he thought it right to organize it into a 
Congregational church. It the Presbyterians were in 
the majority, he thought that it should be a Presbyte- 
rian church. The majority on the grownd should de- 
cide in every case. 

Rev. Mr. Spees said that it had always been the pe- 
culiar misfortune of the subject of Church-Extension 
to be postponed to the very last hours of the session 
of the Assembly. Eight years ag®é he went to the 
North-West ; had he remained in Troy, under the tran- 
quilizing influence of Pr. Beman’s atmosphere, and never 
seen the things which he since had seen with his own 
eyes, he might not have felt it necessary to say a word 
on this occasion. Dr. Beman talks of “ tittle-tattle.” 
He says that the statements of facts in regard to collis- 
ions are mere “‘ tittle-tattle.” They do not deserve to 
be so styled. If Dr. Beman had seen men revolution- 
ized out of our rank, from want of a proper agency to 
keep them in it, ifshe had seen church after church go 
over voluntarily to the Congregationalists, he would not 
have called it ‘‘ tittle-tattle.” The agent of the Amer- 
ican Home gee | Society is connected with anoth- 
er denomination. His sympathies are with that de- 
nomination and not with ours, This statement is not 
made at random, but upon a thorough knowledge of 
the fact. He is personally hostile to the New-School 
Presbyterians ; that is, of course, only in his ecclesias- 
tical connections and actions. Asa private individual 
he is an excellent andamiable man. He has o ized 
scores of Congregational churches, but never a Presby- 
terian. The same is true of Wisconsin. The agent is 
an estimable Christian man, and very much of a gentle- 
man ; but were it left to Aim and to his agency, there 
would not be a Presbyterian church organized in that 
State from this time henceforth and forever. Amen. 
Severat Voices.—You don’t mean to say Amen to 
that ? [Great laughter. | 
| No, said he, I don’t believe I camsay Amen to that. 





holding inconsistent with the interests of humanity 
should ever occur. 

5 In our judgment the action of the Assembly, 
viewed as a whole, is favorable to the South—inas- 
much as it expresses the Constitutional principles by 
which an offense is to be brought before the Assembly. 
It is now apparent that the Assembly has gone as far 
as the Constitution will allow, unless it acts judicially. 
But we have no reason to apprehend thatit will ever be 
called upon to act judicially. Its opinion in regard to 
the system of Slavery has been expressed repeatedly 
within the last sixty years, and we may, therefore, 
reasonably expect the cessation of all declaratory re- 
solutions henceforth. 

6 The undersigned believe that there is no occasion 
for the separation of the Southern churches from the 
Northern. We are persuaded there are but few whe 
desire the introduction of the Slavery question into the 
Church. This is evident from the fact that the average 
number of memorials on the subject sent to the Assem- 
bly for last eigkt or ten years has not been more than 
ahalf dozen. We believe that nine-tenths of our mem- 
bership desire no further discussion of the question— 
and that we may now lay aside all apprehensions as to 
any necessity for a separation on our part. If th: Assem- 
bly should hereafter conclude that the relation of master 
and servant, in any case, is an offense; we shall unitedly 
dissolve our connection with that body. We shall not 
join any other branch of the Church, that has a North- 
ern connection, and where we should be constantly liable 
to the necessity of another separation. But we shall 
form a Southern organization, and devote our energies 
to the great work of diffusing the principles of our com- 
mon Christianity throughout the region where God has 
cast our lots. At present, however, we repeat, there is 
no necessity for pursuing such a course, nor do we an- 
ticipate that it will ever occur. God grant that we 
may ever continue a united Church, with the Bible and 
the Constitution as the basis of all our actions! 


To this document were appended thirty-one signa- 
tures representing Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. Among the names were those 
of Dr. Boyd, Rev. C. H. Read, Rev. W. E. Holly, Dr. 
Ross, Rev. H. Woods, and W. Turley, whose speeches 
in the Assembly in the defense of Slavery we published 
in our last paper. 


OLD-SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Sixth Day, Wednesday, May 21. 


The Committee on the Fund for Disabled and the 
Families of Deceased Ministers, presented a report ad- 
vocating an adequate provision forthem on the ground 
of justice. 

Rev. R. G. Northrup, delegate from the General (Con- 
gregational) Association, of Massachusetts, addressed 
the Assembly. 

Rev. Mr. Maltby, delegate from the Maine General 
(Congregational) Conference, presented the greetings of 
that body to the Assembly. In the course of his re- 
remarks he alluded to slavery. He said that on this 
subject the people of Maine entertain a well-known sen- 
timent, and that the voice of the ministry of Christ 
should be every where uttered against the system. 

The Report of the Board of Publication was presented. 


Seventh Day, Thursday, May 22. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures, and the Com- 
mittee or Synodical Records made their reports. 
The Rev. Mr. Polhemus, from the General Synod of 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, saluted the 
Assembly. They have 64 churches, 845 ministers, be- 
tween 30 and 40 theological students, and 20,000 com- 
municants, beside 26,000 Sabbath-school children. In 
the missionary field they have sixteen persons. 

Eighth Day, Friday, May 23. 
The Report on Theological Seminaries was discussed. 
It was proposed to nominate a Professor of Pastoral 
and Church Theology for Danville Theological Sem- 
inary. Three names were proposed, Stuart Robin- 
son, D.D., Richard W. Dickinson, D.D., Rev. Luther 
Halsted. The election was deferred until Monday. 
The subject of printing 4 German Translation of the 
Confession of Faith was discussed, and referred to a 
committee. 
Adjourned till Monday. 

Ninth Day, Monday, May 26. 


The first order of the day was the election of a Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, to fill the new chair in 
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Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer said he was always hape 
py to meet Boston audiences, but especially happy thi- 
evening, because he was allowed to see that rars 
thing—a staunch old Puritan Boston audience out on 
a frolic. Such festive occasions bore the re'ation to 
Christianity which blossoms did to the trees. None of 
the results of Christianity were so comely as these so- 
cial, joyous, mirthful, temperate festivities. A man 
who did not love laughing was in the same category 
with the man who did not love music, 

The Church was only a family on a large scale, and 
there was attached to it a duty of social provision. It 
was a question he would ask every Christian—Do you 
know the man who sits in the next pew to yourself and 
besides whom you have probably sat for years? Were 
not pews in city churches too much like coffins, and 
were not the people who sat in them like living dead 
folks, so far as their fellow-worshippers were concerned. 
It was his a when his church in Brooklyn was 

t re should be a remedy for this, and so, at 
his request, there were parlors arranged on the second 
story of his lecture-room, and there every other Tues- 
day evening what was called the minister’s levee was 
held. Parents, and children who were not too young, 
were invited to be present, and see each other and 
their friends, and walk and talk and be happy, and en- 
joy whatever might spring up, for there were other de- 
sirable things that came. of it. Nearly half of the 
weddings in his church fell out in this way. It enabled 
the eight hundred members of a great church to see 
each other, and foster feelings seldom found in a city 
eburch. 

Then followed the refreshments, and notwithstanding 
the immense number present, the very best order was 
preserved, and all were supplied with the delicacies 
which were furnished in the richest profusion, and were 
able to enjoy them too, without enduring any crowding 
or discomfort usually attendant on such occasions. 


ROSTON SEAMEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


Joun B. Goven said that he would much rather 
stand here and speak to the sailor than of him. And 
there was not a sailor who, if he was placed on this 
platform and told that all these people, and these min- 
isters, were gathered here for him, but would burst in- 
to tears, if he was steeped to the eyes in sin. 

‘* My word for it,” said he, ‘‘ though fifteen or twen- 
ty gentlemen stood there and saw Brooks strike Sena- 
tor Sumner, if a sailor was there he would have stood 
between them.” [Tremendous applause.] The wick- 
edness of refusing to feel for the sailor because we had 
no friends at sea, was powerfully enforced ; they were 
other people’s sons and brothers and lovers. The 
work of this meeting would be successful; because it 
was working for the right, and would have the blessing 
of God. And Faith would give us strength to work 
and crown the work with success. 


*+— 





From The Congregationalist. 
REMINISCENCES. 


The Present Feeling Adverse to New-England not 
New. 
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“not best to make any change. But the discussion 
eemed to place matters in such a light that if they 
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‘* Whence is it that this jealous concern for the liber- 
ties of America, this nice sense of the rights of man 
(to which is ascribed the opposition to government) 
originated in the Southern States, is still most preva- 
lent there, and is thence communicated to the Eastern 
States ?* I certainly have no disposition to foment a 
spirit of division, nor would I suggest an idea detract- 
ing from the respect due to many Southern gentlemen, 
whose fortunes have been devoted to the pursuits, not 
of pleasure, but of the liberal arts, and who have be- 
come blessings and ornaments to their country ; but, 
as an opposition in principles is known to exist, it be- 
comes necessary, in order to acquire just notions of 
liberty, that the origin and tendency of these princi- 
ples should be freely discussed. I must therefore take 
the liberty of asking, if the principles, which have at- 
tached many of the citizens of the United States to 
France, ard rendered them opposed to the leading 
measures adopted by Wasnineton and Apams, flow 
from an enlightened spirit of freedom, whence is it, 
that these sentiments are found, originally, and prin- 
cipally, in the Southern part of the Union ? 

Are the habits and manners of the people there, 
more congenial to the spirit of genuine republicanism ? 
Or are the citizens generally better informed? Do 
they acquire this patriotic spirit in their elective assem- 
blies, where, we have been informed by one of their 
own legislators, that bludgeons are substituted for 
proxies, and the arguments of the citizens acquire 
weight in proportion to their bodily strength and ac- 
tivity? In drawing the portrait of a true republican, 
would you represent him with one hand contending for 
the rights of man, and with the other holding a scourge 
over his trembling slaves ? 

It has been supposed of the first importance in re- 
publican governments, that the lower classes of the 
people be well informed; that youth be taught to sub- 
ject their passions to the dictates of reason and duty, 
and be early trained to habits of virtue, industry, and 
economy. But if, as has been represented, New-Eng- 
land be the ‘Za Vendee of America,’ and its inhabit- 
ants aristocrats, untill they are politically regenerated 
by the Southern States, the above principles of educa- 
tion must be renounced as erroneous, and the race- 
ground, and the gaming-table, acknowledged the best 
school for the education of republicans.”—Proofs of 
the Real Existence and Dangerous Tendency of Illu- 
minism, by Seth Payson, A. M., [of Rindge, N. H.,] 
1802. 

The Clergy of New-England assailed Fifty Years since 
as they are now. 

‘* Why do we hear, from the same quarter [of our 
land] the clergy of New-England represented, not only 
as useless, but a public nuisance. I shall not under- 
take the defence of this order of men, nor attempt a 
refutation of the various, and very indefinite charges 
brought against them. The people of New-England 
are acquainted with their clergy, and can judge for 
themselves, whether or not they are justly censured. 
One charge, however, . . . demands more particular 
attention . . . [viz.] that they are unfriendly t6 the 
political interests of their country, and the principles of 
the American revolution. Is this a fact? ... Is ita 
matter of public notoriety, that at the time of the 
American Revolution no class of men were more united, 
or more active in their efforts to promote that cause. 
. . . To what probable cause can such a general revo- 
lution of sentiment be attributed? Their accusers will 
not probably ascribe it to their ignorance, for they 
likewise accuse them of meddling too much with polit- 
ics; it is therefore presumable that they have, at last, 
acquired political information. 

Will it be said that the prospects of ambition have 
led them astray ? This would be a very uncharitable 
supposition indeed ; for although they are men of like 
passions with others, they are not, in all cases,exposed 
to like temptations. Excluded, by their profession, 
from posts of worldly honor and profit, they are mere- 
ly spectators of the contentions of ambition. Unless 
| they are influenced by a patriotic concern for their 
countrymen, they have no connection with government 
other than to secure for themselves the blessings of 
freedom, and to transmit the precious inheritance to 
their posterity. In haste to deprive them of public 
confidence, their accusers have industriously and in- 
discriminately applied to the clergy here, the charges 
brought against the order in Europe. But what simi- 
larity in situation is there between the cardinals, 
bishops, and lords spiritual of the European hierar- 
chies, and an American clergyman, who, by the scan- 
tiness of his support is compelled to the most rigid 
economy, and often to labor with his own hands, to ob- 
tain a decent support for his dependents ; and instead 
of the prospect of preferment, must consider himself 
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fortunate if he be not dispossessed of his office, and 
subjected to the inconveniences of a removal ?”—[S. 
Payson, as above. ] 
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ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 








ResoLvtions adopted by the General Association of 
Illinois at their meeting in Ottawa, May 21st and 25th 
inclusive, and forwarded at their request. 


F. Bascom, Register. 


“The members of this Association, having received 
during the present session, startling intelligence of the 
critical and perilous condition of their brethren and 
friends in Kansas, desire hereby to express their cordial 
sympathy in their trials, and their high sense of the 
importance of the struggle in which they are engaged. 
Therefore 

‘* Resolved, 1. That we regard the treatment that the 
Free State men have received, from the slavery propa- 

andists of Missouri, from the government officials in the 

erritory, and from the administration at Washing- 
ton as involving all the principles of injustice, cruelty, 
and oppression which characterize the worst despotisms 
on carth. 

“9, That we regard the conflict in Kansas as in- 
volving, not the interests of that Territory alone. It is 
the result of principles long in operation, and tending 
in their issues to subvert the liberty of our whole 
country. A defeat of the Free State men of Kansas will 
be a defeat of American freedom, the issues of which 
God only can foresee. 

‘¢ 3, That the predominance of slavery in our land, 
would involve, not only the perversion of our republi- 
can institutions to the worst forms and purposes of des- 
potism, but would arrest the progress of improvement, 
blight our national prosperity, paralyze our systems of 


education, and corrupt our religion. The peculiar 
blessings of our free government, purchased by the 


toils and sacrifices of our fathers, would therefore be 
lost ; and the great experiment of American Christian 
civilization would prove a failure. 

“4, That the trials of our brethren in Kansas are 
our trials, their dangers are our dangers, their success 
will be our triumph, and their defeat will be our grief 
and disaster. 

“We pledge them therefore our sympathies and 
prayers and contributions, and we earnestly commend 





. 


them and their cause to the pathies and prayers of 
our fellow-Christians throughout this State, and be- 
speak in their behalf the assistance ani codperation of 
all who love the cause of civil and religious freedom.” 





THE ASSAULT ON SENATOR SUMNER 
BY PRESTON 8S. BROOKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Bostex, May 29.—The Evening Journal of to-day 
publishes the following : 


Dr. Bunting, of Montreal, Canada, states that he was 
in the gallery of the Senate chamber at the time of the 
assault on Mr. Sumner. 

He had just been conversing with the only lady there 
remaining, when he saw Mr. Brooks approach Mr. Sum- 
her, not in front, but on his side, and addressed him 
some words.in a low tone of voice, and at the moment 
Mr. Sumner raised his head, turning it to one side to 
listen to Mr. Brooks, the latter struck himenumerous 
blows, with the greatest rapidity, with a cane about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, laying bare his 
skull with wounds from three to five inches deep. Mr. 
Sumner tried several times to rise from his seat, but was 
evidently so much hemmed in as to be utterly incapable 
ofrising until he had by a great effort torn the desk 
from its fastenings, and then he pitched forward insen- 
sible upon the floor. 

While this assault was progressing, Mr. Keitt stood 
with one hand flourishing a large cane to keep off any 
person disposed to interfere, and with the other hand 
holding a pistol behind him, partially concealed under 
the flap of his coat, but which Dr. Bunting saw very 
distinctly projecting from between the flaps of his 
(Keitt’s) coat. 

Dr. Bunting was enabled to see this very clearly 
from his position in the gallery, direetly above the ac- 
tors inthe scene. The lady that Dr. B. -was with, had 
then gone, and when he rushed down stairs the assault 
was over. ¢ : 

During the attack, Senator Douglas stood within five 
feet of Mr. Sumner, in a free and easy position, with 
both hands in his pockets, and making no movement 
towards the assailant. 

Dr. Bunting shaved off a portion of Mr. Sumner’s 
hair, drew the lips of the wound together with sticking- 
plaster ; but they were not sewed until Mr. Sumner was 
taken home. 

The above is a clear and distinct statement from a 
disinterested eye-witness and a distinguished gentleman, 
and is entirely reliable, even to the minutest particular. 
, Dr. Bunting is now stopping at the Adams House in 
this city, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND PRESBY- 
TERIANISM. 








WE alluded, a few days since, toan elaborate article 
in the New- York Evangelist, the organ of Presbyterian- 
ism, (N. 8.,) attacking the course of the American 
Board-on sectarian grounds, and intimating quite clear- 
ly the purpose of secession. Immediately thereon, ap- 
peared an editorial imthe Presbyterian (0. §.,) applaud- 
ing the article of the Hvangelist, and urging the 
Presbyterians (N. 8.) to carry on the work of missions 
by means of a denominational board. 

Now, the Presbyterians have an undoubted right to 
blame the American Board; to abandon the American 
Board; to establish denominational boards for foreign 
missions. But we should like to ask the great numbers 
of Congregationalists who are members of Presbyterian 
churches at the West, whether they are willing to see 
their beloved Board attacked and abandoned, on sec- 
tarian grounds. It has been considered an almost un- 
pardonable sin in a few Congregationalisis, that they 
blamed the Board for what seemed to them complicity 
with Slavery. Perhaps such Congregationalists did 
wrong. Certainly Presbyterians tried to convince the 
public that they were doing wrong. Is it any more 
justifiable to attack the Board, and abandon the Board 
on sectarian grounds, because some peculiar views on 
church government are not maintained by the Board, 
than for much graver, weightier reasons, alleged by 
anti-slavery men ?—Cong. Herald, 





Wrtevary Arecord. 


Krxpuine; or, The Way to do it. By a Sabbath-school 
Teacher. With an Introductory Note. By Rev. 
R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 
This book is one of the useful and encouraging re- 
sults of the great movement now going on in favor of 
Sabbath-schools, Mission-schools, the religious educa- 
tion of the young, and a general care for the neglected 
and unreached portions of society. It contains the 
results of much experience and acute observation, by 
a very zealous laborer in Sabbath-schools, who is inde- 
pendent in his position, accustomed to speak his mind 
plainly, whose faithful instructions and admonitions are 
always received with fraternal respect, and are valued 
most by those who know him best, because he always 
means what he says, and sustains his lessons by his life. 
A volume of truly original and sincere remarks from 
such a source cannot fail to be highly instructive and 
beneficial. We wish them a wide circulation. On 
another page of this sheet will be found a good gpeci- 
men of the quality of the work. We add here a par- 
agraph from the ‘‘ Introductory Note :” 





Of the particular opinions affirmed in the volume, 
or the particular methods and means of operation de- 
veloped and recommended by it, each reader of course 
will judge for himself. The writer of it, I am sure, 
would be the very last to claim for himself infallibility, 
or any authority over the opinions and the practices of 
others ; and he will only desire his book to have influ- 
ence in so far as it may commend itself to the judg- 
ments and the hearts of those who shall readit. I can 
only say, that so far as I have read—and nearly all its 
chapters have been spread before me, as they have been 
passing through the press—I have seen nothing in it 
that did not seem to me in essential harmony with the 
spirit and the tenor of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. I am confident, from the 
impression it has made upon my own mind, that others 
will appreciate, as I have done, the general soundness 
and force of its views; the animation, vigor, and im- 
pelling energy of its style—which has its occasional 
infirmities and obscurities, as was to be expected, but 
which has also a sincerity, and inward coherence, an in- 
dividual character, and a freshness of appeal peculiar to 
itself—and the spirit of living faith and force which 
breathes throughout it. And I cannot but hope that 
many hearts will be touched with higher inspirations to 
duty, as wellas aided in the performance of that duty, 
by the perusal of this book. 

I will only add one other word: that there seem to 
me to be omens of great good in the fact, that Christian 
merchants are beginning to use the press to animate 
themselves, and others around them, to new zeal in 
Christ’s work. Itrust, for one, that the movement thus 
inaugurated, in the last few years, will go steadily and 
widely forward ; that all Christian disciples will recog- 
nize their responsibility for the rightand manly use of 
the Press, if God enables them to use it, for the utter- 
ance of their own conviction and experience, and the 
impression of their thought on the minds of others ; 
till the Christian literature of our time shall be not so 
much a temple raised on the arches and surrounded by 
the peristyle of careful and cold scholastic treatises, as 
a forest, springing upward from its natural bed in the 
hearts and minds of a cultivated and thoughtful Chris- 


_ THE INDEPENDENT.” 











cal Seminary, Prince Edward, Va. Edited from the 
Manuscript Notes of the Author, by Robert L. Dabney, 
D.D. Robert Carter & Brothers, Publishers, Browdway. 
8vo., pp. 475. 


Consolation.—‘‘ Hours of Sorrow Cheered and Com- 
forted.” By Charlotte Elliot, author of “ Hymns for a 
Week.” Published by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel- 
phia. 12mo., pp. 190, with frontispiece. 


Year Book.—‘‘ American Congregational Year Book 
for the Year 1856.” Volume Third. Published by N. 
A. Calkins, at the office of the American Congrega- 
tional Union, 348 Broadway. 8vo. pp. 160, embel- 
lished with cuts of the Clinton Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, and the North Church, Portsmouth. Contains the 
meeting of the Congregational Union for 1855, an Ex- 
tract from Dr. Sturtevant’s Address, Statistics of the 
Churches in Twenty States and Territories and in Cana- 
da, Alphabetical List of Ministers, Ministers deceased, 
and Biographical Notices. The summary gives 2578 
churches ; 1935 ministers, of whom 478 are without 
charge ; 212,734 members, of whom 6264 were added 
by profession during the year. There are 124 Congre- 
gational Churches in New-York, connected in some way 
with Presbyteries, and the membership of these is not 
reported, as is also the case with 113 churches in Ohio 
not connected with the Conference. The churches are 
in Maine, 235; N. H. 191 ; Vt. 195 ; Mass. 469; R. I. 
22; Conn. 279; N. Y. 403; N.J., Pa. and D. C. 18; 
Ohio 221; Ind. 21; Del. 135 ; Mich. 106; Wis. 143 ; 
Iowa 73 ; Minn. 108 ; Cal., Kan. and Neb., 32. 
Trench.‘ Poems,” By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
author of ‘“‘Th@ Study of Words,” “ English, Past and 
Present,” etc. Redfield, publisher, 34 Beekman street. 
12mo, pp. 236. 


Musie.—‘‘ Hints concerning Church Music, the Lit- 
urgy, and Kindred Subjects.” Prepared by James M. 
Hewins. Published by Ide & Dutton, Boston, and sold 
here by Dana & Co., Broadway. f€mo, pp. 180. 


Mason.—‘‘ The Select Remains of the Rev. John 
Mason.” Published by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston; 
and sold here by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 18mo, 
pp. 252. An unmutilated edition, printed in the type 
and style of the last century. A perfect imitation. 


Architecture.—‘‘ Chapel and Church Architecture, 
with Designs for Parsonages.” By Rev. George Bow- 
ler, of Roxbury. Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston; Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, Cleveland; 
and Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New-York. “The de- 
signs are entirely original,” with the exception of two 
of the steeples, and are designed for edifices of moder- 
ate cost. 


‘The City Architect. A Series of Original Designs 
for Stores, Dwellings, and Public Buildings, adapted to 
Cities and Villages.” By William H. Ranlett, author 
of ‘‘Cottage Architecture.” De Witt & Davenport, 
publishers. 50 cents per No. 


The Life and Explorations of John C. Fremont.— 
Colonel Fremont, one of the most adventurous spirits 
that has appeared in our time, some months ago placed 
in the hands of an eminent writer his papers contain- 
ing his own remarkable personal narrative. His ro- 
mantic history is to be illustrated from scenes taken in 
daguerreotype by himself while on his great expeditions. 
The work has been prepared under Fremont’s own eye 
(an eye, by the way, not to be forgotten by those who 
have ever seen it), and will be published next month by 
Ticknor & Fields. 

James Frencu & Co. have in press a new work en- 
titled ‘‘ Boston Common, a Tale of Our Own Times.” 
By a Lady. It will be ready early in May. 


Hon. T. H. Benton is now preparing a condensation 
of the debates of Congress from the beginning of the 
Government to the present time. It is said that the 
work will be comprised in fifteen or twenty volumes, of 
about 800 pages octavo each. Col. Benton’s second 
volume of Thirty Years in the Senate will be issued in 
two or three weeks. 


Tuat excellent German daily paper, the New-York 
Staats-Demokrat, contains a translation of the recent 
great speech of Mr. Sumner, which we trust will have a 
wide circulation among our fellow-citizens who speak 
that language. 


The long-since-announced publication of the Private 
Correspondence of Daniel Webster is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. It will be in two volumes octavo, and 
beside his letters will comprise an Autobiography writ- 
ten in 1829, which contains a singularly pleasant ac- 
count of his father’s family and of his own boyhood, 
and his early struggles for bread and education. 


A new edition (the fifth) of Rev. Harvey Newcomb’s 


“* Cyclopedia of Missions ;” and the sixth thousand of 
‘** Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 





—— — 


Arcligious Intelligence. 


A New Church in East Taunton, Massachusetts.—The 
corner-stone of the new house of worship of the Trini- 
tarian Congregation Church in East Taunton was laid 
on Wednesday morning (2st inst.,) with appropriate 
services. 

After singing the hymn, ‘‘ Triumphant Zion lift Thy 
Head,” Rev. Mr. Cushing, the minister of the Church, 
gave a brief sketch of the history of the enterprise, and 
then deposited a seated box contuining the following doc- 
uments, viz.: A history of the formation of the Church 
and Society ; the articles of faith and covenant; names 
of their members; a list of the names of donors to 
the building, with the names of the building committee, 
contractor and workmen; two manuscript sermons by 
the pastors, the first on the influence which ensure 
national prosperity, and second, on the influences lead- 
ing to national docrine and national overthrow: also 
copies of the Christian Mirror, Portland, Me., the Pu- 
ritan Recorder, Boston ; The Independent, the Christian 
Advocate and Wesleyan Journal, the Semi-Weekly 
Times ; the Congregational Herald, Chicago, Ill., with 
the newspapers of the town and a report of the com- 
mon schools for 1855-6. 

After this deposit, the Rev. Mr. Blake of the Wins- 
low Church made a short and impressive address to 
the Church. 

The choir then sung, *‘ Lo what a glorious corner- 
stone,” and the Rev, Mr. Maltby of the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church, offered prayer. 

The morning was delightfully clear und healthful, as 
are the prospects of this young and vigorous society 
and their devoted pastor. B. 





Afriean Colleges.x—We learn from the Northern 
Christian Advocate that the Cincinnati Conference of 
the Methodist Church has entered vigorously upon the 





tian democracy, its pillared stems pointing toward 
Heaven evermore, its strength replenished, year by year, 
by the rain and the sunshine that come to it from above, 
its propagation secured by the forees and laws that first 
erected it, and its boughs full, to the end of time, of hap- 
py thoughts aud holy aspirations, that “ sing as birds 
among the branches.” Such a Iteruture will have a 
stability and value that the other never can have; and 
its leaves will be leaves of life and healing. 

God speed it, in His time! and make this volume, in- 
spired by a true zeal, begun in prayer, and finished 
with faith, the fruitful parent of many others. 

R. 8. Srorrs, Jr. 

Brookiyry, May, 1856. 


The West.—“ The States and Territories of the Great 
West, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebras- 
ka.” With a map, table of distances, routes, and nu- 
merous illustrations. By Joseph Ferris. 12mo., pp. 352. 
Published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, New-York and 
Auburn; andE. F. Beadle, Buffalo. ‘‘ The Great West” 
is all free but Missouri, and must be kept so, at what- 
ever cost, and the exceptional State will soon be assim- 
ilated with the rest. 

A Story.—‘ The Shoemaker’s Daughter.’’ 12mo., 
pp. 108. Published by James Munroe & Co., Boston 
and Cambridge. 

Huguenot.—‘‘ The Huguenot Exiles; or, The Times 
of Louis XIV. A Historical Novel. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 12mo., pp. 453. 

Mechanies.—‘‘ Mechanics’ Tables, containing areas 
and circumferences of circles, and sides of equal 


boiler plates, covering of solids, weights of metals, 
strength of materials, etc.” By Charles H. Haswell, 
Marine Engineer, 6 Bowling Green, New-York. 12mo., 
pp. 72 Harpers, publishers. 

Hebrews.—“ A Critical Commentary on the Epistle 





squares, circumferences of angled hoops, cutting of 


to the Hebrews.” By Francis 8. Sampson, D.D., late 
Professor of Oriental Literature in the Union Theologi- 


project of a College for the education of free colored 
men. The trustees have purchased a very excellent 
property near Xenia, in Green Co.,0. The estab- 
lishment, called the Tawawa House, was built for a 
watering place, and cost $50,000. The whole was 
bought for $13,000. 


Lutherans.—It is a singular fact that there are 
imore Lutheran churches in the United States than there 
are of the Roman Catholic faith. The Lutheran minis- 
ters, in point of numbers, come up to within two hun- 
dred of that of the priests of the Catholic Church in 
this country; and yet there is but one Lutheran church 
in New-England. The single preacher of that faith 
in this section of the country resides in Boston, and the 
church is on Shawmut avenue. 


Places of Meeting.—The general ministerial ond 
ecclesiastical bodies of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian bodies of New-England will meet this year in 
their respective States as follows :—In Connecticut at 
Middletown, First Congregational church, June 17th; 
in Rhode Island, at Providence, Central church, June 
10; in Massachusetts, at Salem, South church, June 
24th; in Vermont, at Waterbury, June 7th; in New- 
Hampshire, at Exeter, First church, August 26th; in 
Maine, at Calais, June 24th. 


Piermont.—The Rev. I. S. Davis writes respect- 
ing the results of the late revival, that fifty-one persons 
of all ages, from 12 to 78 years, have offered them- 
selves to unite with the Congregational church, and 
that forty-eight of these were received into the church 
last Sabbath. About twenty have united with the 
Methodist. There are several other hopeful converts 
who have not yet united with any church. About fifty 
other converts have been members of the Sabbath- 
school. 


Catechism.—Rev. Lyman Whitiig read before the 
Congregational Library Association of Boston recently, 
an able essay on the “ reintroduction of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism as a means of instructing the young.” It 
was well received, and we hope will give an impulse to 
the object it commended. 


Dartmouth College. —A New-Hampshize paper states 
that President Lord, of Dartmouth College, will resign 
his position at the end af the year, and will probably 
be succeeded by Prof. Hadduck, late United States 
Minister to Portugal. 








popular author, who is a clergyman of the English es- 





Matthews.—Rev Dr. J.D. Matthews has acce fa 
call from the First Presbyterian Church inhee . 


aifent of The American Beaker nen ne, appotnted an 
merican a i 
- .~ ee K. Pierce. re ape Moye 

bors as Superintendent of the Girls’ 
o Girls’ Reform School | 


New-Orleans.—As a specimen of th iring 
and self-denying labors of our Tract Missionars, Me, 
Murdock, who is supported in part, as you are aware | 
by the Southern Aid Society, 


send you a copy of his | 
Report for the month of March. Another Sieiieee 
has been sustained for several months, by funds from 


tion and personal appeal from house to house, to indi- 
viduals,—and by this agency only,—can the masses in 
this city be reached. e enterprise in yet in its in- 
fancy—to do the work effectually we need ten Tract 
Missionaries. But who is to sustain them? I know of 
no local field of usefulness where faithful labor is like- 
ly to be productive of greater or happier results. But 
for the aid received from the Southern Aid Society, we 
should have failed to support our missionary through 
the year. I hope we shall be permitted to look still to 
that Society for needed aid.—Jour. of Com. 


Installation at Guilford.—It may be a matter of inter- 
est to know that the Pastorate of the old First Church in 
Guilford, so well and ably filled for the last twelve 
years by the Rev. E. E. Hall, has just been filled again 
in the person of the Rev. Henry Wickes of Princeton, 
Mass., by the unanimous action of the church. The 
installation took place on Thursday, the 22d inat. 
Reading of the Scriptures and Invocation by Rev. Timo- 
thy P. Gillett, of Branford ; Sermon by Rev. Burdett 
Hart, of Fair Haven; Installing Prayer by Rev. Sam- 
uel N. Shepherd, of Madison ; Charge to the Pastor by 
Rev. D. W. Havens, of East Haven; Right-Hand of 
Fellowship by Rev. Geo. I. Wood, of North Branford : 
Charge to the People by Rey. Mr. Robinson, of Guil- 
ford ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. R. Manning Chipman, 
of the Third Church in Guilford; Benediction by the 
Pastor. The day was bright and beautiful, and the 
large church was well filled. Many of the neighboring 
towns were represented in the congregation. The 
examination of the candidate, which was very brief in 
consequence of a well-digested epitome which the can- 
didate read, of his belief, was perfectly satisfactory to 
the Council. The recent Pastor, who at that time was 
on the ocean, in company with his family, on the way 
to Switzerland, was, together with his companion re- 
membered earnestly and affectionately in the prayers 
of the Council, and will carry with him the warm re- 
gard of the brethren with whom he was here associated. 
—Rel. Herald. 


Be Your Own Almoner.—The folly of hoarding up 
money during one’s whole life, and of attempting to 
repair the neglect of personal attention to the claims 
of benevolence, by large bequests to charitable institu- 
tions, has been most painfully illustrated in the history 
of the great McDonough estate. There is a prospect 
of this vast property wasting away without benefiting 
any one, save the lawyers. The National Intelligencer 
says, a communication has been laid before the Balti- 
more Cify Council from the agents of this estate, which 
shows that the litigations and deteriorations have de- 
creased the value of the property fully one-half of 
what was its value at the death of the testator. At 
that time the estate was valued at $5,000,000, and 
only at $2,270,000. One ofthe agents, on the part now 
of New-Orleans, at a meeting of the Board, stated that 
over $250,000 had been spent in litigation; over 
$100,000 had been reported in charges and commis- 
sions ; over $500,000 had been lost in interest and de- 
lays; and over $500,000 had been lost in pillage and 
decay. Notwithfanding all this, not one dollar of 
charity had ever yet been received from the estate; 
not one negro had been sent to Liberia, nor the tears 
and sorrows of one poor orphan boy ever been 
assuaged. At every point and in every way the last 
will and testament of John McDonough had been frus- 
trated and thwarted. 





Reviva!l.—Rev. J. G. Symmes, of Madison, Ia., writes 
as follows : 

‘Thad the pleasure, last week, of preaching in 
Pleasant Township Church, which Rev. F. M. Symmes 
is supplying. He had noticed an unusual degree of 
seriousness at one of the Sabbath services and ventured 
to appoint an evening prayer-meeting at his own house. 
Quite a number of his young people attended these 
meetings, and on Thursday of last week we commenced 
preaching, preparatory to communion on the Sabbath. 
On Saturday, the session received seventeen persons 
into the Church on profession of their faith. All were 
young persons but one, and I believe all were baptized 
children of the church. Rev. 8. Hair, of Ohio, was 
present, and the meetings were continued through a 
few days this week. A number of others are interest- 
ed, and some are indulging a hope, and will soon apply 
for admission to the Church. 


English Theological Education.—Rev. J. C. Ryle, the 





tablishment, thus characterizes the average theological 
education of the clergy ofthat body. It would suit the 
most inventerate hater of theological seminaries. “ I 
must in fairness concede that there are probably no 
Protestant ministers on earth so badly trained for the 
work of preaching asthe clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. The great majority of us were never trained at 
all! We are sent forth to do the most difficult work in 
the world, to address large bodies of men in a popular 
style, about the most important of all subjects, the sal- 
vation of their souls. But we are never taught how to 
do it. We receive no instruction about the composi- 
tionofasermon. We get no hints about style, manner, 
elocution, and the like points, on which an university 
degree isno help at all. Our sermons must necessarily 
be nothing better at first than experiments.” 


Additions to the Churches in Rochester-—‘ The re- 
ligious interest in our city,” says the Genesee Hvangel- 
ist, still continues, and souls are hopefully converted 
every week. Last Sabbath was a season of sacrament- 
al communion in some of our churches, and large ac- 
cessions were gathered from the world. At the Brick 
Church, Rev. Dr. Shaw’s, seventy-four were received— 
sixty-four on profession—thirty-one heads of families. 
Plymouth Church, Rev. Mr. Edwards’, received twen- 
ty-three—ten on profession—a large proportion of 
whom were adults. At the first Baptist Church nine- 
teen persons were immersed—a number also at the 
second Church. Eleven persons have been added to 
the First Presbyterian Church, Dr. Mcllvaine’s; and 
one hundred and two on probation at the various Me- 
thodist Churches. 


Rey. A. L. Brooks of Bridgeport, Ct., has received 
and accepteda call to the North Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Hamel.—Dr. Hamel, the Russian traveler, once a 
tutor to the Emperor Alexander, and who has been 
spending two years here asa student in our institutions, 
left in the Atlantic. Dr. Hamel was famous for having 
twice ascended Mount Blanc when its ascent was a won- 
der. J 

Common Schools in Kentacky.—It is a significant and 
gratifying fact, that, on the late proposition which was 
voted upon by the people of Kentucky, to raise the tax 
for public schools from twelve to fifteen cents on the 
hundred dollars, out of more than one hundred coun- 
ties, only five or six gave majorities against the in- 
creased tax, and that the aggregate vote was more than 
three to one in favor of that tax. 


Central Park.—The Commissioners of the Central 
Park, consisting of the Mayor and Street Commissioner, 
intend to proceed immediately with the laying out of 
this work, and for that purpose have invited Hon. 
Washington Irving, Hon. George Bancroft, Wm. C. 
Bryant, Esq., James Lenox, Esq., Stewart Brown, Esq., 
Robert J. Dillon, Esq., Charles H. Dana, Esq., Charles F. 
Briggs, Esq., James E. Cooley, Esq., and James Pha- 
len, Esq., to form a consulting Board, with whom to 
advise in this important public enterprise. 

Chesterfield, Mass.—In this town there are four meet- 
ing-houses, all in good repair, and one thousand inhab- 
itants, consisting of four denominations, namely : Con- 
gregationalists, Baptist, Methodist, Free-Will Baptist, 
and not a preacher located here. There have been 
but three liquor cases since the law took effect, and but 
one supported.— Argus. 


Church in Nebraska.—The First Congregational 
Church of Quincy, has just dismissed five of its mem- 
bers, with the design of organizing a Congregational 
Church in Fontanelle, a new and flourishing settlement 
in Nebraska Territory. Five others have been beto 
dismissed with the same object in view. The chure 
will consist of fifteen members, two-thirds of whom 
ate a colony from this church, Thus this prolific 
Mother of Churches in Illinois, has the honor of sending 
out ten of its number to lay the foundation of the First 
Congregational Church in Nebraska Territory, and, if I 
mistake not, the First Church of any order in that Ter- 
ritory.—Cong. Herald. 

Letter from Barmah.—The Rev. L. Ingalls writes to 
the Examiner, under date of Rangoon, December 4, 
1855: ‘*‘ Whatever may be the course of men in the 
field, or men at home, the duty of the church to keep 
at the work of the world’s evangelization cannot 
be questioned. And what a field you now have 
in Burmah, the field of your choice. Millions of 
Burmans are now ready to liste to the Gospel! I have 
rewently been on a tour, Not a man opposed. All 
wanted to hear good news. Surely this is not a time 
for missionaries and churches to consume their ener- 
gies in unholy contention. 


The Massachusetts Idiotic School.—On Saturday last, 
the Governor transmitted to the Legislature the annual 
report of the Trustees of the Massachusetts School for 
idiotic and feeble-minded youth, dated January 16th, 
1856. It states that the Institution has enjoyed a year 
of prosperity and met with a season of satisfactory suc- 
cess. +t the beginning of the year 1855 they were 29 


the same Society. By this system of Christian visita- | 





pupils, of whom 25 were supported by the State, and 





four by their friends. Durin 


se now in the school 45 ; supported by the 


? by friends nine The trustees comme 
2 nd 
Se, Meeailty and humanity of the last Legislature, 


granted $25,000 to the 
of a private subscription of $5,000.—Boston Adv. 

Pe rp ny at Whately.—Rev. Charles Lord was in- 
stalled over the 2d Church in Whately, on Thursday 
Installation services, by Rev. D. A. Strong of the Monu- 
ment Church in South Deerfield; sermon. b Rev. A 
M. Colton of the 1st Church in Easthampton ; charge, 
y Rev. E. W. Root of Williamsbur : right-band of 
fellowship, by Rev. C. N. Seymour of the 1st Church in 
Whately ; address to the people, by Rev. R. S. Stone 
of the Payson Church in Easthampton ; concluding 
prayer, by Mr. Luther Wright, Jr., of Easthampton. 


Lewisburg University, Pa.—We learn from the 
Philadelphia Christian Chronicle, that J. P. Crozer, 
Esq., has offered $50,000 to be paid within two years 
if they will remove the Lewisburg University to Dela- 
ware county, near Philadelphia, where he resides. What 
the result of this proposition will be is yet uncertain 
though we should think, Says a cotemporary it would 
be a prompt acceptance by complying with the condi- 
tion. If Lewisburg is near the local center of the 
State, it seems not to be of the population on which 
it depends for funds and students, 


Institution, on condition 


Louisville.—Rev. John H. Rice was installed pastor 
of the Walnut-street Church of Louisville, om Saturday 
last, by a committee of the Presbytery of Louisville. 
The sermon was preached by W. W. Hill, the charge to 
the pastor, by L. J. Halsey, and the charge to the peo- 
ple, by F. Senour. The prospects of this Church are 
now much brighter than they have ever been. Their 
house of worship, which will be one of the neatest and 
most commodious buildings in the city, will be finished 
in a few weeks, and the congregation, which now meets 
in the basement story, will by that time be too large, 
it is hoped, to be accommodated below.— Presbyterian 
Herald. 


The Marquesas Mission.—Dea. Ardon Seymour of 
East Granville, Mass., has received a letter from his son, 
who started some time since for the Marquesas Islands 
as a missionary. It was written from San Francisco, 
Feb. 19th, where he still remains with no present pros- 
pect of his being able to undertake his contemplated 
mission. He writes: “The Dr. is going to the Mar- 
quesas, to spy out the land, and if we think the giants 
are not too great and fierce, we shall go and try to es- 
tablish ourselves there. He will go in such a manner 
as to be perfectly safe from violence, and he can learn 
all about things. Then if it is not the best for us to go, 
we shall rest satisfied.” : 


_——- ws +e 


Domestic Summary. 





Fogitive Slaves for Canada.—Some nine fugitive 
slaves were forwarded on one of the trains carrying 
out the Mormon emigrants, this noon. They reached 
this city by the “‘ Under-gound Railroad,” and were for- 
warded by agents who manage to keep above ground 
and on the look-out for arrivals of the kind. —A/bany 
Argus. 


Runaway Slaves.—The Hagerstown (Md.) Chronicle 
states that on Sunday night last, five slaves belonging 
to Mr. George Shaffer of Funkstown, and three of Mr. 
Claggett’s, of the same place, decamped for the North. 
They came to Hagerstown and stole two horses from 
Mr. Snider’s livery-stable, and carriage from Mr. John 
I. Underwood, in which they started at a rapid rate for 
Pennsylvania. 

Colored Young Men.—The colored young men of 
Philadelphia have a library of 1400 volumes, which 
they use industriously, and sustain several lyceums and 
debating clubs in a manner that is creditable. 


¢ 


Slaves Emancipated.—Thirty-two negroes who had 
been emancipated by their masters, in Virginia, arrived 
in Jefferson county, Pa., on Monday last, in charge of 


a white man, who is to colonize them 
Mt. Pleasant.—FZrangelist. 


The Fagitives.—Ex-Governor Reeder and Mr. Fogg, 
secretary of the Kansas investigating committee, ar- 
rived at Chicago from Kansas, and by way of Missouri. 
So says the telegraph. 


Why the Irish of this Country are Poor.—The Rom- 
ish cathedral at Armagh, Ireland, is nearly completed 
at a cost of $53,500. Ot this sum $11,510 has been col- 
lected from the Irish Catholics of this country. This 
fact will help account for the Irish poverty which our 
countrymen are so heavily taxed to aleviate.— Worces- 
ter. Trans. 


in the vicinity of 


Shet.—The Terre Haute Journal says that a son of 


Dr. Ball, of Paris, Ill., was shot by a son of U. F. Lin- 
der, in an affray growing out of some school difficulty. 
Linder was a prominent actor in the affairs at Alton in 
1837. 


Electoral Votes.—The following exhibits the electoral 
vote of the several States, distinguishing between the 
slave and free States: 


SLAVE STATES. 


ieee IBTORAE.... 2 concise sinnes 4 
North-Carolina ...... POLAROID: 6.ocs0 000000 4 
Sonuth-Carolina ...... Se ree 8 
Geete: «...nccpeccee 10 Maryland .........-. 8 
Alabams .........0. 9 Kentucky ........... 12 
Mississippi .......... ‘T\Tenmessee.... 2.0... 12 
ee TE ee 6 — 
DS ji ncanescad sé v ee 120 
ee Ree ee 3 
FREE STATES. 

Mata. is cic.a bib 0 ocic. ce MEIOW*E OER. oc cv ice ch 
New-Hampshire...... 5)Ohio. Se, ae ee 23 
VOOM . cc cccccccns cid 0s ons e's eon 13 
Massachusetts........ bo | ee ee 
Rhode Island........ 4|Michigan ........... 6 
Connecticut.......... Serr ] 
New-Jersey........-- 7|Wisconsin. srk 
Pennsylvania .......-. 27| — 
California... ......00+ 4| Total, «reese 176 


Dr. Kane and the Franklin Expedition.—Dr. Kane 
has declined to take the command of Lady Franklin’s 
new expedition to find, if possible, the remains of her 
husband, and the relics of his ships. He does so from 
inability to get his previous engagements off his hands 
so as to be ready in season to set sail. 


Bonnets.—In Foxboro’, (Mass.,) the Messrs. Carpen- 
ters manufacture straw bonnets to the amount of 
$2,000,000 a year. Their main building covers several 
acres; in it are employed 500 persons, and in private 
houses in the adjoining towns some 3,000 are employed. 


The Tunnel.—The Greenfield Gazetée says that during 
the week ending on the 20th inst., the contractor of the 
Hoosac tunnel dug a drift thirty feet into the moun- 
tains. 

Congressional ** Ruffians.”’—It is a fact worthy of re 
mark that the mass of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who voted to screen Herbert for shooting 
the Irishman, Keating, also voted against the resolution 
to inquire into the conduct of Brooks. In the Keating 
murder, 79 Slaveholders and Dough-faces voted against 
investigation. In the Brooks outrage upon Senator 
Sumner, 68 voted in the same way. And the same men 
will stand by him, no matter what the facts may be. 


Honorable Both Ways.—Ata recent school exami- 
in Cambridge, one boy made an excellent recitation, 
who had bardly been at schoo! at all, his occupation be- 
ing to drive cattle ; but it seems the other boys taught 
him during their leisure, much to the credit of their 
generosity ; and he had made tlie best of his wayside 
study, to the honor of his perseverance, energy, and 
love of learning. 

Sewing Machines.—The great building in East Bridg- 
port where the Terry and Barnum Company and the 
Jerome Company didn’t manufacture clocks, has been 
taken by the Wheeler & Wilson Company of Water- 
town. This company are largely engaged in the manu- 
facture of sewing-machines.—Bridgeport Standard. 


Decimal Carrency.—An agreement has been circu- 
lated on the Corn Exchange, pledging the parties to it 
to measure values in their contracts, by dimes and half 
dimes, instead of shillings and pence. It has been 
signed by a large number of flour dealers, among whom 
are Isaac H. Reed, Robert F. Sage, Jesse Hoyt & Co., 
N. H. Wolfe & Co., Wright, Gillett & Rawson, J. M. 
Fisk & Co., John Buckley, P. I. Nevins & Son, and 
many others. This movement, !t is hoped, may hasten 
the desirable result of banishing from us the worn-out 
foreign coin. bis 

.—In 1795, Jonathan Dayton bought of Mr. 
Py mo Horm - ee ee 7a 

iver and the Little Miami. a te 

eine da time, nineteen families = pret 
nati removed to the new location, and lai be ound- 
ation of Dayton, now the fourth city of Oo io, 2 Te- 
spect to population and wealth, and the first of est- 
ern towns of equal size in the variety and extent of its 
manufactures. 

Which is Demoeratie 2—The Boston Post and other 
papers of the sort, are constantly preaching that we 
ought to trust the Kansas question to the great Demo- 
cratic doctrine of popular sovereignty, sometimes called 
“‘Squatter Sovereignty” by the vulgar, but the Rich- 


mond Enquirer says “ this gun must be spiked” and 
the Cincinnati Convention must do it. 
Dismissal of Mr. Cramptou and the Consuls.—Mr. 


Crampton was, on Wednesday evening, officially noti- 
fied of the discontinuance of his diplomatic relations as 
Minister from Great Britain, and was furnished with 
his passports. The Consuls at New-York, I hiladelphia 
and Cincinnati were, likewise informed by letter of tacir 
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THE CLOSET. 





Ir i8 a place which every Christian has; a 
place he visits at frequent and regular times 
—the secular all excluded ; a place made-sa- 
cred by a Divine Presence, and by breathings 
and aspirations for the Divine and heavenly, 
such as no other place witnesses. The Mas- 
ter appoiats it; the Christian loves it; for 
there he finds the secret of the Lord to be 
with them that fear him. He loves it for the 
close personal character of the intercourse ; 
and as growing out of this, because there is at- 
tained an intensity of prayer which is hardly 
known elsewhere. In the closet the Christian 
may forget himself, throwing himself into the 
utmost agony and wrestle of importunity, 
without any of the checks which come from 


the necessity felt elsewhere, ofa fit clothing of 


words. There are times when he may let 
words go, as not at all serving the case, and let 


the heart pray in its unuttered pouring out | 


of its unutterable desires. It being a wrestle, 
the proprieties at the moment may all be sac- 


rificed, and the soul wrestle on with rent and | 


mangled costume of language, or no lan- 
guage at all; the only witness, God, seeing 
the heart—-the bulk and heat of the des re—ac- 
€epts it; yea, is pleased when his children 
thus vehemently and even roughly deal with 
him, 

There is sometimes on the part of God a 
corresponding intensity of manifestation. 
As the soul here gains some of its moments 
of closest access, here it receives some ofthe 
most precious imbuings of the Divine Grace, 
and here too gather over it some of the 
brightest clouds of the transfiguring glory. 

These communings, and visions, and con- 
tacts almost, greatly advance the soul in 
spiritual attainment; assimmilating it to the 
likeness of that grace, and transforming it to 
the image of that glory. No place like this 
for growth in the Christian stature; for in- 
haling the breath, and building up the 
strength of a true life; because the soul, 
the center, the most central and hidden 
vitality, is here fed and disciplined and in- 
tensely wrought, and hence both soundly and 
rapidly developed and advanced. We speak 
concurrently with all Christian opinion, in 
saying that there is no place like the closet for 
growing in grace—the permanence and ful- 
ness of holy affections. 

Nor is there any place exceeding it for 
growth in Christian knowledge. Here the 
soul, at times, seems to detach itself from the 
cramping limitations of sense; at least, for- 
gets occasionally that it isin the body, and 
at those moments, springs, as it were, to 
the use of its own etherial wing, and its 
own deeper sight; and then scaling even 
some of the difficult heights of 
truth, and penetrating into some of the 
hidden mysteries of knowledge, it seems even 
to partake of the divine nature. These pro- 
founder and vaster reaches, if ever, take 


more 


place in the eloset; and many have been so 
favored, and have so recorded the grace, 
The hour of prayer is thus prolific and reveal- 
ing, because an hour of earnest converse with 
God. Sudden and huge the stride made in 
Divine knowledge ;—now by the soul’s un- 
wonted effort, and again without any effort of 
its own—light becomes the atmosphere of 
the place, and the God of light who fills the 
place, pours it in, and the eager soul has only 
wonderingly to receive what the great Giver 
so wonderfully gives, 

That the closet is a place of the choicest sat- 
isfactions, it is hardly necessary to add after 
what we have now said. To know, and love, 
and enjoy God, to take replete repasts at 
this Divine banquet, is the peculiar privilege 
of the Christian’s secret place. But there is 
something beyond this. THlere it is, more 
than any where else, that we find the faithful 
disciple in his combined character of priest 
and king,—ruling by his praying; from his 
heart issuing upward and abroad a power, 
the distant and even the dead shall feel; God 
shall hear, and then the dead shall hear and 
live; and then that ruling soul gathers back 
to itself spoils rescued and imperishable, re- 
venues of wealth and joy from earth and 
heaven. 

A retired place, ahidden service, but God 
shall reward it openly; for the countenane 
which was made to shine in that place and 
communion, will continue to shine when he 
has left it, and men shall see it shine, and 
shall witness the tokens of the peace dwelling 
within, and witness the vigor of that soul in 
the deadly encounter, and the ease of its vic- 
tory over the mightiest of its foes, and the 
uniform rightness of its life and the re- 
sults of the faith, the prayer, the toil—all, in a 
sense, the rewards openly, to be followed ere 
long by rewards higher and brighter, which 
God will give in snother scene and presence. 


a 
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THE ANCIENT DAYS. 





A very good representation of the times of the 
Revolution was mare at the “ Old Fully’ Concert” 
given at the Tabernacle on Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings of this week. The choir was com- 
posed of about twenty ladies and gentlemen of 
Lowell, members of the New-England Pilgrim So- 
ciety. Their costame was that of the Revolution- 
ary era—juriat without affectation. The singing 
was admirable. The voices of the choir are well- 
trained, and harmonize perfectly ; and Majesty, 
Coronation, The Easter Authem, and similar grand 


. 


old pieces, were given with voice and style equal to 
the composition. We are sure that our city readers 
will be glad to embrace an opportunity of hearing 
this choir at the Tabernacle, on Friday evening at 
8 o'clock. They deserve a full house to remunerate 
them for the patient preparation of a concert in all 
respects pleasing and useful. To-morrow evening 
should testify the interest of the public in such en 
entertainment. 


* 
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WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 





We thank the two General Assemblies of the 
Presbyterian Church for holding their sessions in 
New-York. We wish that they would repeat the 
favor at least once in five years. In this busy me- 
tropolis the strongest impressions are so soon ef- 
faced, that our Presbyterian friends are in danger 
of forgetting the peculiar virtues of their ecclesiasti- 
cal system, unless these are brought frequently and 
prominently befurethem. Many have forgotten those 
arbitrary acts of ministers and sessions which first 
provoked the free-born sons of New-England to 
form Congregational churches in this and the adja- 
cent metropolis. Many of the New-England men 
now within the pale of the Presbyterian church, do 
not know that formerly private members of that 
chufch in this city were peremptorily ordered to 
take their seats, when they attempted in church 
meeting to discuss any measure of church policy, 
and were even required to place their mission 
schools “under the care of session.” Presbyte- 
rian ministers and elders have learned some wisdom 
from the past, and are more careful how they as- 
sume arbitrary power. Some Presbyterian minis- 
ters even take special pains to make it appear to 
such New-England men as happen to fall within 
their influence, that there is no real difference be- 
tween the Presbyterian church as administered in 
New-York, and a Congregational church as constitu- 
ted in New-England. We have heard of a Presby- 
terian pastor in this city,who went so far as to invite 
| a New-England Congregationalist to come and hear 
| him discourse he 
preached a sermon embodying the principles of 
| Congregationalism. He afterwards inquired of the 

gentleman whose attendance he had solicited, 
| what objection he could raise to such views of 








upon church polity ;—when 


church government. “None at <ll,” was the re- 
| ply ; “and as soon as you form a cliurch on your 
| own principles, I will join it.” 
But few hearers have so much discrimination. 
Many church members care nothing about the form 
of government under which they-~are associated, 
unless they happen to feel its pressure upon them- 
selves. Wise men are careful now-a-days that the 
| pressure is made as light as possible. Men who all 
| their life time have been accustomed to take part in 
church-meetings, are at first a little surprised to 
find the affairs of a church managed entirely by a 
| session; but so long as they can hear gogd preach- 
ing, and their private rights and interests are not 
touched by any arbitrary rule, they do not concern 
themselves about the stealthy growth of ecclesiasti- 
cal power. They are too busy to heed the wrang- 
lings of Presbyterics and Synods, and they content 
themselves with mere church-going, and gradually 
lose the sense of responsibility for church-govern- 
ment, 

But the two great Assemblies which for a fort- 
night occupied prominent churches on Fifth 
Avenue and Madison Square, whose members were 
widely distributed in private families, and whose 
proceedings filled columns of the daily press, could 
not fail to attract the attemtion of the most indiffer- 
ent, to that church polity of which these are the 
crown and consummation. Many nominal Presby- 
terians have now for the first time been niade prac- 
tically acquainted with their ecclesiastical system ; 
and many Congregationalists in Presbyterian 


| 
| 
| 





churches, who had been told that there is no real 
difference between Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism, have been enabled to see and to judge 
what is the difference between the two systems. 
The result has been an extensive dissatisfaction 
among the more intelligent and reflecting in the 
Presbyterian churches, with the greatand ponderous 
machinery of their chureh affairs. 

It would hardly be safe in some Presbyterian 
churches in New-York, to put the question, Shall 
the General Assembly be discontinued as a feature 
of our church government? Not that the hospi- 
tality of families was overtaxed, ner that there was 
any gross vivlation of the rules laid down touching 
tobacce-chewing in church, and laughing at the 
table; but that the working of this huge ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery was far from giving satisfaction to 
the practical laymen of the city churches. 

At present we shall instance but four particulars. 

1 The scandal of the schism in the Presbyterian 
Church was made palpable and notorious. Dr. 
Adams and Dr. Alexander, Dr. Smith and Dr. Kreb=, 
can exchange courtesies as Christian miuisters, 
and the people of their respective charges are con- 
scious of no distinction of doctrine or of evangelical 
spirit. But when organic Presbyterianism appears 
upon the stage, the two Assemblies, each claiming 
to be the Presbyterian Church, coldly look each 
other down, and avoid or refuse the least formal act 
of fellowship. As individuals, the members of each 
could listen together to historical discourses, could 
witness an exhibition of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
could partake of a collation on board of the same 
boat. Yet as churches of Christ, having the same 
name and faith and order, they could not together 
partake of his body and blood, in his appointed 
supper! As the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, each held apart its sullen oignity. This 
practical comment upon the fitness of the Presby- 
terian system to secure unity, has not been lost up- 
on reflecting miads. Indeed, the necessary tenden- 
cy of a national centralized system ofchurch govern- 
ment to produce schism was painfully apparent in the 
debate of the New-School Assembly on slavery. 

It was only by modulating their voices to the low- 
est key, that the members of that body whe 
thought it a crime to prostitute and brutalize wom- 
an, to deprive men of the Word of God, and to break 
up by force the institution of the family, were able 
to disuade their Southern brethren from secession. 
The manifesto of the Southern wing of the Assembly, 
which will be found in another column, shows that 
thie unity of the Presbyterian Church is to be pre- 
served only by accepting the system of slavery as 
it existsin the South. Any declaration of truth, 
any freedom of opinion, must result in another 
schism. 

2. Tne waste of time, money, and talent, upon mere 
technicalities, was another prominent feature of the 





Assemblies. In the New-School Assembly, hour 
after hour was fritted away upon the most frivolous 
points of order. In the Oid-School Assembly whole 
days were occupied with the technicalities of two 
cases of appeal. Petty church quarrels, which 
ought never to have gone beyond the precincts of a 
village, engrossed the attention of a body of men 
brought together at great expense of time and money 
from all parts of the land. The tendency of this 
system to engender ecclesiastical disputes, a fond- 
ness for legislation and forensic display, was made 
apparent to every spectator. 

3. Equally manifest was the tendency of the sys- 
tem to foster a sectarian spirit. It was painful to 
notice how the speeches and resolutions of the two 
bodies, instead of looking to the glory of Christ 
and the good of men, as the one great object of de- 
sire and of effort, ran into the channel of “our 
church,” “ our denomination ;” and how the spirit 





| of sect rose and triumphed in almost every measure. 
| This result also belongs to the system. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


4. ‘The tendency of such a system to keep up 
profitless agitation of mixed questions, was also ap- 
parent, especially in the New-School Assembly. 
Those private Christians, if such there be, who 
have sought refuge in the Presbyterian Church from 
occasional references to slavery in the prayers and 
sermons of Congregational ministers, must have 
been greatly edified by seeing the leading New- 
School church in the city desecrated by a three- 
days “agitation” on the subject of slavery ; an agita- 
tion necessitated by the very attempt to bind in 
one ecclesidstical connection the extremes of radi- 
calism upon that subject. 

The result of the discussion is hardly less edify- 
ing than was the manner of it. A majority report 
emasculated to the last degree to meet the wishes 
of the South, and finally adopted by the Assembly ; 
a strong minority report,arguing the question regard- 
less of the courtesy of the majority ; both entered 
upon the minutes; a Protest against the report of the 
minority, signed by a very respectable portion of 
the Assembly ; a Manifesto signed by all the 
Southern members, expressing their satisfaction 
with present victory, and threatening dissolution in 
case that victory shall hereafter be wrested from 
them. Such are the results of Presbyterianism 
with respect to the agitation of sectional and politi- 
cal questions. It will require more than one sum- 
mer recess to ventilate the church on Madison 
Square of the odor of sectional agitation ; and it 
will be long ere the people of New-York forget, that 
in that house, men openly avowed themselves slave- 
helders from choice, justified polygamy, and de- 
clared their full acceptance of the system of slavery 
as it exists, and then sat down at the table of Christ 
to commemorate his death, as the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

Had we any zeal to propagate Congregationalism, 
and any money to invest in such a cause, it would 
be a cheap and profitable investment to assume the 
expense of bringing these two Assemblies to New- 
York, once in five years. 


* 
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ANOTHER DILEMMA, 





Tue business of the Tract Society has been con- 
ducted in so careless a manner that some steps 
should be taken to legalize its doings as a Corpo- 
ration. We lately called attention to the facts, 
that at the annual meeting, a motion on behalf of the 
Administration was introduced and advocated by a 
gentleman whose name does not appear upon the 
roll of the Society either as a member or a director, 
and that of a Committee of fifteen appointed to 
investigate and report upon the affairs of the So- 
ciety, siz are not legally members of the body. 

As we have before said, being entirely sati-fied both 
with the resolution of Judge Jessup and with the 
Committee appointed under it, we trust that the il- 
legality of the proceedings may be rectified by each 
of those six gentlemen qualifying himself to serve 
as a member of the Committee. 

But a more serious dilemma than this is created 
by the action of the Tract Society at Boston, in dis- 
placing Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D. from its Exe- 
cutive Committee. It has been extensively under- 
stood that the Society in Boston had the stipulated 
right to appoint a member of the Publishing Com- 
mittee to represent Congregationalists in the Board 
at New-York. It appears, however, that this has 
only been an agreement of courtesy between the 
Committees of the two Societies. Yet it was solely 
because of that understanding that no objection was 
raised to the reélection of Dr. Adams at the annual 
meeting of Directors in thiscity. Many who would 
otherwise have protested against that election, con- 
curred in it as an act of courtesy to the Society in 
Boston, whose nominee he was understood to be. 
Now that the Boston Society, after a full discussion, 
has by a strong vote repudiated Dr. Adams as its 
represeutauive, his election here, ts ipso fucto, null 
and void. i 
Dr. N. Adams is not a member of the. American 
Tract Society in New-York. But would that Socie- 
ty so far stuitify itself as to elect to the office of a 
censor over its publications a person who is not 
responsible to it as a member ?~ Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams has a veto power over all the issues of the 
Tract Society. His word alone may forbid the pub- 
lication of any book which his colleagues have 
unanimously approved. And shall such a trust as 
this be ve-ted in one who does not belong to the 
Society? Is this the way to conduct the affairs of a 
Corporation which holds property worth half a mil- 
lion of dollars? The Society intended no such thing. 
It was ouly as the supposed nominee of the Boston 
Society that Dr. Adams was elected to the office he 
now holdsin the New-York Society; and since the 
Boston Society disowns bim as its representative, 
his election fails as a matter of course. 

It would not help the case of Dr, Adams, should he 
now become a member of the Society in New-York ; 
for he was not elected on his personal merits, but as 
an act of courtesy to the Boston Society ; and if 
he cannot now find a constituency in Boston, cer 

tainly he could not find one in New-York. 

Of the moral and intellectual qualifications of Dr. 
Adams for this office, we have little to say. He is 
an admirable preacher, an excellent ma:,—and his 
religious writings are worthy of all praise. He is 
not responsible for the past policy of the Tract So- 
ciety’s Administration on the subject of slavery, for 
that was inaugurated before he was elected a 
member of the Publishing Committee. We would 
rather trust to his candor than to that of many 

others, to decide, upon atract on slavery. But on 
the subject of slavery Dr. Adams is committed be- 
fure the public as an extremist, and there is the 
same impropriety in taking such a man to represent 
the Catholic evangelical sentiment on slavery in the 
Tract Society, that there would be iu taking Theo- 
dore Parker for the same purpose. 

The crowning objection, however, to Dr, Adams 
as a member of the Publishing Committee of tie 

Tract Society, is the defect of judgment ex- 
hibited in bis “South-Side View.” If the book 
had shown any strength of argument, one might 
haveendured it better. But its weakness was 
even worse than its conclusions. The same defect 
is painfully apparent in his plea for reélection, as 
reported in the Boston papers. 

“ He thought he was pecutiarly fitted to be on the 

Publishing Committee, because he bad the contidence 

of the South apd Southwest. There were gentlemen 

in the room of better literary aud intellectual qualifi- 

cation, but it seemed to him that Providence had made 

it peculiarly titting that Ae shouid be a member of that 

committee, tor the reason that the Souih aud South- 

west would say: * Here is a New-Eagland man whose 

opinions will not offeud us.’ He con-idered it a great 

desideratum to have such a man, Decause it would ex- 

tend the influence of the Society at the South. 

* Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, at the request of Dr. 

Adams, then read commeudations ot the *South-Side 

View’ trom Messrs. Choate and Childs, ot Boston, from 

the Boston Courier, the Boston Post, the New-York 

Observer, Norton’s Literary Magazine, the Reform 

Messenger, ot Pennsylvania, the Christian Observer, 

Philadelphia, from Rev. John Maltby, of Bangor, Rev. 

Samuel H. Cox, of Oswego, N.Y., Rev. Dr. Humphrey, 

of Mass., Rev. Dr. Stes, of New-Haven, aud several 

others. An extract was also read trom a letter of Rev. 


ing the book. After thanking the meeting tor the pa- 
Dr. Adams concluded by remarking that ail ke could 
say was: ‘ Here is thy servant; do with bim as seem- 
eth good in thy sight.’” 





of humiliation. We hope there is some mistake 


the subsequent vote is obvious. 


And now what remedy is there for the dilemma | just what was said in defense of slavery during the | its usefulness in this department will be greatly in- 
into which the rejection of Dr. Adams by the Bos- | debate ia the Assembly, they must consult last creased, 


| Daily Trmes. As that journal undertook to furnish fuil 


‘even with all the amendment we could give, are quite 
‘unsatisfactory, and in many instances tail to give a 
, COrrect Lupression. 


. to unaccusiomed bands.” 
Heury Neal, of Lenox, to the author, strongly evlogiz- | 


tience with which they had listened to the extracts, | 


od 


The remedy is obvious. Notwithstanding the | 
speech quoted above, we must believe that Dr. , 
Adams retains sufficient self-respect to resign an | 
office to which he is not morally or legally entitled. © 
If that sense of delicacy which is one of the truest 
marks of the Christian gentleman, does not volun- 
teer to relieve the Society from its embarrassment, 
we shall not shrink from the painful duty of pro- 
testing against the exercise by Dr. Adams, of an | 
office to which he was elected solely as an act of | 
courtesy toward others who have now publicly with- , 
drawn from him their confidence in that relation. | 

But there is also a question deeper than this indi- | 
vidual case. Shall not the Tract Society profit by | 
this series of blunders in the management of its af- | 
fairs? We repeat that the Committee of Investiga- | 
tion was prepared_in advance, by the very Admin- | 
istration whose doings it is toexamine. And nearly 
one-half of that Committee do not belong to the So- | 
ciety. We wish it distinctly understood that we 
have no objection to that Committee, nor to any 
member of it. But we think all candid men must 
object to the manner in which it was devised. Just | 
so with the election of Dr. Adams. His name was 
on a printed ticket prepared and furnished by of- | 
ficers of the Society ; and nobody dreamed that he | 
was not even a member of the body that was thus | 
called upon to commit to him a veto power in its | 
most solemn trust. Is it not time that all such 
management was at an end? At the next meeting | 
of the Tract Society, let there be free inquiry and | 
discussion, open” and fair nomination by committee | 
or otherwise—Dbut not proceeding from those already 
in office—and then an election by ballot, each mem- 
ber being registered as his vote istaken. Wecom- 
mend these suggestions to the Committee of Inves- 
tigation. 

The following resolutions were passed by the | 
Boston Society. 

The following resolutions were then presented on 
behalf of Rev. Dr. Storrs of Braintree, who had been 
obliged to retire from the meeting : 

“ Whereas, The Executive Committee of the 
American Tract Society at New-York, at its recent 
anniversary, declared that ‘there are certain as-— 
aspects of the subject of slavery and of the duties 
and evils connected with it in which it might be 
hoped that evangelical Christians North and South | 
would agree ;’ therefore, < 

“ Resolced, That, in our opinion, the Executive | 
Committee of said Society will be only meeting the 


times, and the high demands of Christian duty, in 
the practical adoption of this declaration, and in 
the speedy publication of Tracts which sball bear 
upon this as upon other sins.” 


STAND TO YOUR GUNS. 





Tue next ten days will subject the government o 
this country to the severest test it has yet been 
called to experience. The next debate in Congress 
may settle the question whether we are henceforth | 
to live under a Despotism or in a Republic—whether 
FORCE or LAW shall rule in the halls of national 
legislation, and wherever throughout the Union 
the sectional interests of Slavery come into conflict 
with the rights of the whole people. When the 
House of Representatives shall take up the resolu- 
tion to expel the ruffian Brooks from his seat, we 
trust that every Northern man will be in his place, 
prepared to utter his sentiments, and to do his duty 
at whatever hazard. There will not be wanting 
men who will denounce in fit terms the cowardly 
and brutal assault of Brooks upon Senator Sumner, 
Mr. Giddings, certainly, will be as fearless as he is 
wont to be in every case of duty. 

From what bas heretofore transpired, within the 
halls of Congress, and from the present temper of 
the Southern members of the House of Representa- 
tives, it would not be surprising if an assault with 
murderous weapons should be made upon whoever 
shall dare to speak in plain terms of Brooks’s vil- 
lainy. Let no one be surprised if the war of the 
bludgeon and the revolver upon free speech, covert- 
ly begun in the Senate, should break out openly in 
the House of Representatives. If the bloody 
threats of Brooks and his allies shall be put in ex- 
ecution—if other Northern men shali be assauited 
for freedom of speech in debate—the question 
whether the federal government shall yield to brute 
force must be determined upon the instant. And 
it will be determined, Let the blood of Northern 
men again flow in the Capitol, and Washington 
would not contain the men who would pour in upon 
it from the North and the West to vindicate the 
right of speech. Let another such blow as has fall- 
en upon Senator Sumner be inflicted upon a North- 
ern representative, and within twenty-four hours 
New-York, and Boston, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, Maine and Ohio, will rush to arms for the de- 
fense of freedom at Washington. 

We trust that every representative from the 
North will be firm to his principles. The inhabi- 
tarts of Bonabe island have a tradition that there 
ouce landed upon their shores a company of stran- 
gers, whose skin was so hard that they could be 
killed only by piercing their eyes when they were 
asleep. ‘These were probably Spaniards in coats of 
mail, Every Northern man in Congress should 
wear such a skin, and should keep his eyes open. 
The example of Senator Wilson is the true one. 
Refuse to degrade yourself by duelling; speak 
openly and fearlessly ; and let it be known that you 
regard it as a religious duty to defend yourself 
when assailed. 

The cloud of civil war which has so long hung 
over Kansas, now hangs over Washington. It is no 
longer a question wLetuer the foundation of this 
republic in the sovereignty of the people through 
the ballot-box can be subverted by force. It has 
been subverted in Kansas, The bloody revolution 
is there achieved, and Terrorregns. The question 
of to-day is—Can we save the Republic by right- 
ing that wrong, or shall the reign of Terror be es- 
tabished also in the capitol? The House of Re- 
presentetives must answer that question next week ; 
the people must answer it neXt November. To 
every one, in public or in private, the duty is the 
saine—Stand by ‘the principles of freedom, the 
rights of free speech and of free men, at whate ver 
sacrifice of tiwe, of money, or of life. 





ENTERPRISE. 





Tue New-York Evangelist of last week contains 
the follow lig apology : 
“OUR REPORTS. 


‘* We have given quite full reports of the proceedings 
of the General Assembly, compiled chiefly from the 





daily reports, the project of issuing a daily sheet, like 
that issued at St. Louis, was abondowed, They were 
certainly, wuch more accurate than than reports of re- 
ligious meetings usually are. But with the best inten- 
tions fo represeut the debates fairly and fully, the reports, 


The several speakers often have to 
bear the reputation of inanity or novsense, with which 


ton Society hhas brought the Society in New-York? | Week's #ndependent. We are willing to help the 


| phatie censure of the Church-Extension Movement 


wishes of their supporters, the exigencies of the | 


Evangelist out of its embarrassment, by giving it the 
free use of our reports ; We are sorry to say 
that even a cerbatim re can not relieve Some of 
the speakers from the: reputation of “‘inanity and 
monsense.” 


+ 
> 





THE VOICE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, in 
its recent annual report, utters the following em- 


of the New-School General Assembly. After speak- 
ing of the codperative alliance of various societies 
and interests in the American Home Missionary 
Society, as pre-supposing ‘ the surrender of certain 
denominational rights in the prosecution of this one 
common enterprise”—the report proceeds : 


“Into this codperative alliance the Massachusetts 


[(Junn 5, 1856. 


SUMNER’S SPEECHES, 


Wuew a deputation of the Massachusetts Leo; 
lature waited upon Mr. Sumner to get from bin 
some formal pledge of his political principles a . 
basis upon which to elect him to the Senate, M, 
Sumner courteously referred them to his speec| - 
published in two volumes, by Messrs, Ticknos « 
Fields. Many who have*been awakened to a cy, 
cial interest in the distinguished Senator fron, Mas. 
sachusetts, by the recent assault upon his persor 
have no further. knowledge of his abilities ang jy, 
services than what they have picked 
newspaper paragraphs. 

To all who would know who Senator Sumne; 7 
and what are his principles, we wonld repeat th. a 
vice he gave to the Massachusetts caueys -—p... 
his published speeches aud orations. 

A third volume has recently been added + 


up from recent 


aecvag 


, | 





Home Missionary Society entered heartily and in 
good faith, having obtained from the Legislature an | 
alteration of its old charter for that express pur- | 
pose; and has ever since paid ‘the whole of its | 
funds’ to the American Home Missionary Society, 
without even exercising the reserved right, which 
every Auxiliary has, of designating the fields on | 
which those funds shall be expended—excepting | 
only the feeble churches in our own little State, | 
where less than one-tenth of the receipts are bow 

disbursed. And the results of thirty years’ experi- 

ence show that this truly catholic plan is not only 

practicable, but eminently effective for all the great 

purposes of evangelization—especially in the new | 
settlements of the West, where minor preferences | 
among evangelical Christians must, of necessity, be 

laid aside fur a while, in providing the essential 

means of grace. 

“It is with surprise and sorrow, therefore, that | 
the Executive Committee of Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society have noticed the partial disrup- 
tion of this codperative plan during the past year. 
The inauguration of a Committee on Presbyterian 
Church-Extension in the late meeting of the Gene- | 
ral Assembly at St. Louis, fur the avowed purpose | 
of preéccupying the frontier settlements with 
churches exclusively of that denemination, and of 
starting them in large villages were they have not 
sprung up under the impartial application of the 
American Home Missionary Society’s principles, is, 
in itself, suspension of the codperative policy, just so 


far as the new scheme is carried out; for it is noth- | 
ing less than to resume those denomrnational func- | 


tions which Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
alike mutually agreed to surrender, us a prerequi- 
site for any codperation at all. Nor can we tind 
the least relief in the invitation given us by our 


Presbyterian brethren to go and do likewise; for | 
this would be only to complete the disruption, by | 
dissolving the American Home Missionary Society | 
—the very last resort to which New-England will | 


look for redress. Heartily approving of its present 
policy, why should we help to break it up? 
as the Executive Committee can learn, there is not 
the fuintest wish among the donors in Massachu- 
setts to have our old relations to that Society changed, 
unless it be found (which can hardly be supposed) 
that those who are now diverting a portion of their | 


| funds from the general object to sustain separate and 
| denominational home wissions on the same field, are 


also to draw from the common treasury an equal | 
share with those who contribute THE WHOLE OF THEIRS | 
to replenish it, A dewand so out of harmony with | 
all reasonable ideas of codperation certainly will | 
not be made ; or if made, will be refused, till all the 

confederted parties are ready to dissolve the compact | 
and break in pieces the noble organism through 
which its invaluable and imperishable results have 
been achieved. Presuming tuat no such injustice is 
contemplated, but that secession is the thing fore- 
shadowed by this new movement, there is no neces- 
sity for any reiidjustment of the National Socicty’s 
organization, or of our cvodperative relations to it. 
Kach Auxiliary has an unquestionable right to se- 
cede. And with whatever regrets we shall take 
leave of those who have so long been our fellow-la- 
borers in the Home Missionary work, their depart- 
ure need not, wild not, sunder the ties that bind 
them to our hearts as fellow-Christians of the same 
essential faith, if not of precisely the same unes- 
sential forms. Indeed, there is ground to hope 
that this separate organization among our Presbyte- 
rian brethren has its origin not so much in unfriend- 
liness towards other denominations, as in a spirit of 
loy ally to their own. The 18th chapter in their ‘Form 
ot Government,’ as interpreted by the Committee on 
Church Extension, seems to require the General As- 
sembly, as such, to tuke the oversight of its 
feeble chu. ches ; and although it is supposed that this 
requisition dves not preclude “ the use of a volun- 
tary association like the American Home Missionary 
Society,” in doing a part of its work, still, if this be 
the true theory, it is impossible that the General 
Assembly shouid ever coéperaté in a voluntary as- 
sociation for home missions on equal terms with 
others, who come in under no ecclesiastical re- 
straints. In view of all these circumstances, it is 
not improbable that brotherly love will be promo- 
ted, ratner than hindered, and the cause of Home 
Missions be put forward, aud not backward, by a 
separation.” 

The italics and capitals in the abeve extract are 
given exactly as they occur in the report. The 
Massaciusetts Home Missionary Society has a right 
tospeak thus upon the principles of coéperation. 
Though one of the oldest missionary organizations 
in the land—dating from 1799—it cheerfully en- 
tered into a compact with junior societies upon other 
fields which compact it has faithfully kept 
for more than thirty years. During the year just 
closed, the churches of Massachusetts have paid into 
the treasury of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety more tian jiyty thousaad dollars, while by the 
largest allowance, only jifiy-eight thousand have 
been realized from the sohole Presbyterian church. 
The General Associations of New-England, with 
the testimony of Massachusetts before thew, will 
hardly be misled by fair speeches from other quar- 
ters. 

For ourselves, we stand by the principle of 
coéperaiion as this has been proved in the Home 
Missionary Sucicty. ‘There we desire to stand, 
hand in hand with those of our Presbyterian 
brethren who remain faithful to the same principle. 
But if the Presbyterian Cuurch as a whole shall de- 
part from that principle, cudperation in the work of 
Home Missions will be no lounger possible. 


——_—___—_—__ - @ o —— 


A MINISTERIAL EXCHANGE. 

A correspondent, whose namie and locality we 
suppress, sends the following query : 
“In The Independent of the 22d inst. there is a 
short communication stating that in Windbam Coe. 
Connecticut, there are twelve churches destitute of 
pastors. The writer asks, who will come and sup- 
ply them ; but not the Jeast clue is given by which 
any man willing to go, can be introduced. Sup- 
pose a minister at a distance wishes to go himself, 
or to introduce a friend, how is he to get at the 
thing ? 

The best answer that we can give to this inquiry 
is contained in the following announcement of the 
American Congregational Union. 


“ A Register is kept at the office of the Union for 
the accommodation of the members, in whicu are 
entered the names and location of chu:ches that are 
without settled Pastors, with names and address of 
persons to whom application may be made relative 
toa supply. There is also kept a similar Register 
for clergy men who are without stated employ went. 
By this means a ready correspondence may be had 
that will save much of the delay and trouble usually 











their speeches were not at all chargable. We shall in 
fuiure be less disposed than ever to relegate this duty | 


As The Evaneglist aspires to be the organ of the 
New-School Presbyterian Church, it is a little sur- 
prising that it should have been willing to take the 


atiending the engagements between Churches and 
Pastors. Oflicers of vacaut churches and clergymen 
are invited to communicate information of vacancies, 
etc., to the Recording Secretary, N. A. CaLkuns, 348 
Broadway.” 

The Secretary does not take the responsibility of 





reports of the Assembly at second hand. Although | 


| our readers have no interest in such ecclesiastical 
We confess that we have read this with feelings | ; 
‘havea reporter in attendance in the Assembly to se- 
about it. But if Dr. Adams did say and do in his } 
own behalf what is here reported, the propriety of | this way we obtaiued a true report of the memorable | and we presume that when the Union shall have 


bodies beyond that of spectators, we took pains to | 
cure in full whatever might be of general moment. In | 


debate on slavery. If Presbyterians wish to know | 


recommending either party , he only gives facilities 
for introduction, with such testmenials as are 
placed at his disposal. Several satisfactory en- 
gagements between ministers and churches have 
already been consummated through this channel, 


secured the services of a Corresponding Secretary, 


| series, composed chiefly of the pub)j 


So far | 


el 
Mr. Sumner since he has been in the s\ 
United States. If any one suppose. 
ner makes Anti-Slavery a hobby, 
discover his mistake, The yoly,, 
speeches on roads, ocean-postage, a) 

bills of rights, the wages of seamen, « 
able orations on the memories of P! 
and on the ppsition and duties of me: 

In no orations extant in the literat 
country, is there’ a more perfect bie: 
scholar, the statesman, the orator, th 
philanthropist and the Christian. Ny 
read these speeches without gaining so; 
views of the dignity and the duty 


Late 
that Mr 


ALA car 


‘ 


| American citizen he is called. 


It is suggested in the 7ridune, that Mr. S 
recent speech on Kansas should ey 
publicly read on the Fourth of July. 
tion is a good one; but it is desirabk 


ify 


| Speech should be in the hands of every y 


subscriptions be mace to buy it by t 

and to scatter it broadcast over the cou 

would be well also, if good elocutio: 

| engaged to read extracts from Mr, 

tions to public assemblies inevery tow 

of the North and West. Gentle 

taste—all indeed who buy bovks 

for their libraries a 

But there are multituck 

who would yet be stir 

ing of extracts fro t 

National ; Slavery § 

from Plymouth 2 

Slavery nm Kas 

terprise.” We her 

readers with the grar 

| lis emphasis is iumeas 

outrage at Washington, 
“ Prostrate 


will cease at once in the 


the Stave UOligai 


hauvial Capi 
i 


trate the Slave Oligarchy—aud iiberty 


the universal law of ali the national 
Prostrate the Slave Uligare Ay—and t 

will no longer skuik along 
Prostrat 


the national government will be at 


our Coasts 


national flag. the Slave ¢ 


from slavery. JLrvstrale the Slace U 


the national policy will be exchanged tio: 
| to freedom. Prostrui 
the North will no longer be th 


Prostra € the Sla é Ui 


Cie » ¢ wl 


| be admitted to its j 
honors of the Repu» 
garchy—aud you will pusses 
unlock tie whole house ot 

Slace Oligarchy—and tie x 
will be open at tie Souti,”’ 


— -*- 


A Slave Ransomed iu Piymonth Charch. 
lish, on the last page ol this paper, an a 
incident of touching interest wii 





mouth Church last Sunday mx 


from bondage of a slave woman, © 

at auction by her owu ackuowledged iat 

was allowed to come to Brookly a on bet 

word o! houor, to plead jor the purchase O01 ber hbe 


We apprehend that of all the three thousand 4 


who witnessed this scene, not one will ever jorgeti 


A woman with an intelligent face, a commanding 
mien, and a noble beart—but a slave, daily down-tr 
den in her father’s house, suffering continual indigniti 
and rebuffs from sisters more legitimate but les 
complished than herseli—seut by her own tather to the 
auction-block, and sold ior money under the hammero 
the auctioneer—such an one comes into a church, malcs 
amute plea betore a company of siranger 
ransom from slavery, receives a5 @ spontancou 

ing the generous purchase of ber liberty 

hers alone, but that also of her only child, w! 
moment becomes as one new boru to her, 

forth her own indeed ! 

-@< — 


Letier from a Kentucky Lady.—A Indy 
County, Kentucky, writes to us as ivilows 

“In regard to the question of slavery 
ministration of the Tract Society, 1 aliogel 
Had 
would have no longer taken 


you bave been on tue other si 


your course. 
your paper. 
my life has been spent with slaves and el 
and my husband is now a slavebuider, nat 
But | think that The /ndependent 


no-less welcome visitor to Lim than the National 


s begmping 10 


igencer. have never seen any thing to admure 
lig It li 
institution of slavery, but a great deal to deplore 
espise ; an would not have a religious payer 
despise ; and I id l iy 

would countenance or excuse it. It is pri 

evil, and only evil, aud that continually. An 
politician, speaking of a minister of the Gospel #10 
defended slavery, said to me (to use bis ow! 
pression) ‘the clergyman would go to th 
and 60 would any one else that dejended ' , 

He +vught it polueces 


But it is religiously 


upon Christian principles.’ 
right, but religiously wre#s- 
also politically wiung—all wrong. 


—_— oo 


First Goods from Japan.—See Leavitt & Delis 
sdveriisement of auction for goods iresh from Jay 
the first invoice ever offered in New Yor! 


oe sales 
New-Haven, June 

This forenoon the House elected James Dixon, 

Senator trom this State by tl 

Awerican, 115; Toucey S Det 

Hon, Chas. McCurdy was elec 

preme Court, he having on the Lineal! 
224 voies. 
“@- = 
THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 
Wasurneton, Jun 
Senate. 

Mr. Bright being absent, Mr. Stuart presic 

The presiding otiicer laid bDetore ibe Sele e 
from Preston Ss. Broo\s, disclaiming any des 
pose to violate the privileges o! the Senate, 04 
ing and justitying the deed done, because ht 
ed that, * 1 had no alterative but act as 1 did 

Mouse of Kkepresemtatives. 

Mr. Campbe ll, (Ohio,) irom the Select ¢ omm! 
the assault of Mr. Sumuer by Mr. Brooks, mace 
port, concluding as jollows : 

Whereas, The Senate of the Unired 
transmitied to this House a message complani> 
Preston § Brooks, a representative trom Soul’ ‘ 
liaa, committed upou the person of Charles > imuer, 
Senator irom the State of Massachusetts, WOE 
at his desk in the Senate-chamber, atver the a)?" 
ment of that body on the 22d of May last, & 0" utes 
sault, which disabled bim trom atiending (0 "* . et 
in the Senate, and declaring that said ee ra 
breach of the privileges of that body ; aud W = ibe 
from the respect oO! the privileges of the House, 
Senate have turther declared that, inasmuch as (he + 
Preston S. Brooks is a member o' cage tet 
not arrest, and a fortiors Catiiivt try or punish fi 
a breach of their privileges; that they cannot } 
further in the case thau to maki 
House, and that the power to « F 
devolves solely on this body and + bereas, Upo’ Pr 
Vestigation, it appears (0 (his House that the - Ayes 
ton S. Brooks has been guilty ol the assault cul ps 
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f by the Senate, with tl 
a ces of violence ; that t 
sewileges not only of the 

‘ited, and of this House 
eg jive department Oo 
Legion of the Consti\ 
qhich declares that Seuat 
any speech or debate in ei 
tioned in any Other place ; 


opinion that it has t 
of the opt . Bro 


Ca it further appears 
Henry 4. Bamundson, ar 
of Virginia, and Lawrence 
from Soath-Crrolina, omet 
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Family Reading. 


DOING GOOD. 


Awwre WELLs’s Sabbath-school teacher once invi- 
ted her class to pay her a visit at her own house. 
There were eight of them, and they enjoyed their 
visit greatly. They played “Blind-Man’s Buff » 
and “ Hunt the Slipper;”’ they had many books and 
pictures to look at; they walked in the garden, and, 
in short, had such a fine time that they were quite 
surprised when they found it was time to go home. 
I forgot to tell you that they went in the morning, 
because their teacher was going away at noon in the 
cars; but as it was summer and they went early, 
they had quite a long time to play. 

As they were sitting in the arbor, taking a lunch, 
a little while before they went home, their teacher 
began to talk to them about doing good. Though 
they were little girls she thought the» were old 
enough to see the beauty of a useful and amiable 
character. She told them how much better and 
nobler it was to live for others, trying to make 
others happy, than to think and act only for them- 
selves. She spoke earnestly, for she felt what she 
said. She was very anxious that her scholars 
should, while they were young, understand some- 
thing of their duties to those around them. When 
she closed, each little heart throbbed as warmly as 
her own., 

Walking home, all alone, Anne had time to think 
of her teacher’s words. She thought that she really 
did wish to be useful, but she could not see any 
way by which she could do good toany body. Her 
teacher might, she saw that very clearly; so might 
her father and mother, and perhaps Jack; but she, 
little Annie Wells, only nine years old, what could 
shedo? Yet Anne hada younger sister and a baby 
brother, and a little cousin at home. She forgot 
how many times in the day they came to her for 
help or company, and she turned peevishly away. 
Helping them! why, it never eniered her little head 
that that was doing good. If there were only some 
poor people in town perhaps she might do some- 
thing; but in the whole village she could not think 
ofa single family where the children did not have 
plenty of food to eat and clothes to wear. Then she 
fell into a kind of day-dream. She imagiped alittle 
old cottage with the windows broken, the chimney 
blown down, and the door off the hinges. A poor, 
sick old lady lived there with her grand-daughter, 


and would have starved if Anne herself had not 
found out their condition, She had their house 
neatly repaired—-the windows mended, green blinds 
hung, afence built round it, a pretty carpet placed on 
the floor, and, with a basket on her arm filled with 
jelly, cakes, and other dainties, tripped gaily down 
to their humble home. The little girl, whose name 
she thought should be Madeltne, ran out to meet 
her, leaping and dancing for joy. The old lady 
raised herself from her lowly couch, but just as 
she was about to pronounce her blessing, happy 
voices fell on Anne’s ear, and tiny hands pulled at 
her shawl and dress. She looked up and was sur- 
prised to see that she had reached home, and that it 
was her own sister Patty and cousin Claude, who 
begged her to come quick and see the house they 
were building down by the river. 

But Anne was vexed that her beautiful air-castle 
should be thus rudely destroyed; so she pushed 
the children off with a peevish *‘ do go away.” 

“Come Patty, we'd better run, The young lady 
is cross to-day. Going visiting doesn’t agree with 
her, hey ?” exclaimed Master Claude, and away he 
went. Patty followed him, and Anne, in no very 
pleasant mood, entered the house. 

She thought she was vexed with Claude for 
laughing at her; but she was really vexed with 
Anne Wells for suffering herself to be so impatient, 
When we are displeased with ourselves we often 
vent our displeasure on those around us. 

As Anne passed through the kitchen she saw that 
her mother was preparing dinner and looked warm 
and fatigued. 

“Why, mama, what are you at work for?” said 
she. ‘“ Where is Bridget ?” 

“ Bridget has just heard that her mother is very 


Anne noticed that Percy, the baby, was on the 
floor busily engaged with his play-things. The 
thought came into her mind that she might help 
her mother by taking charge of him and keeping 
him amused. But she did not feel like it. She 
said to herself that she was too tired. She had been 
playing all the morning, and then she had walked 
home in the hotsun. Besides, he was as happy as 
could be and not doing the leastharm. ‘ But,” 
said a still small voice, within, ‘you know that in 
two minutes perhaps he will be climbing up on the 
table in the dining-room to get at the knives and 
forks, or pulling down the flower-pots from the 
stand ;” for though he was called ‘‘ baby,” he was 
more than two years old and was very strong and 
active. 

While all these thoughts were passing through 
Anne’s mind, she stood by the kitchen door, twisting 
her Lonnet-string round her finger and now and then 
asking a question. 

“What was the matter with Bridget’s mother?” 

“T don’t know,” replied her mama. ‘ The letter 
only said that she was very ill.” 

“T wonder who wrote it. 
writing, gan she ?” 

“No. Her brother wrote it, I believe. 
get me the nutmeg grater.” 

Anne brought it. ‘ Did her mother live with 
her brother—with Bridget’s brother ?” 

‘** Yes, sometimes ; and see if the fire is burning. 
If itis not, put another stick of wood in the stove.” 

Anne found that her mother was tow busy to talk, 
and in fact she was not at all curious to know about 
Bridget’s mother. She was only lazily debating 
with herself whether she should go or stay, and the 
questions were asked without much interest. I am 
sorry to say that her mother’s requests only in- 
creased her desire to go away by herself; so she 
went back into the parlor, threw her bonnet and 
shaw! on the piano and herself on the sofa. Her 
mother had taught her always to put her clothes 
away when she took them off; but she was so tired, 

and what difference would it make a hundred years 
hence, whether, on this summer day, her bonnet and 
shawl were hung up or whether they lay a few 
minutes on the piano. 

After she had rested a while she went up stairs 
to her own room to arrange her dress a little, after 
guch a dusty walk. There was no water in her 
pitcher, and she was obliged to go down into the 
kitchen again to get some. But the bucket there 
was empty too, She was sure she could not go to 
the well, so she hastily filled her pitcher from a 
bucket of rain water that stood just outside the 
door. It so happened that in this bucket were a 
number of those frolicksome little creatures—you 
have seen them have you not?—that dance and 
shoot round so merrily in rain-water when it has 
been standing a little while. The children used to 

eall them polywogs, though I believe that is not the 
not the real name for them. In fact I do not know 
what their true name is. 

Very naturally some of these harmless lively 
little fellows found their way into Anne’s pitcher. 
At. another time this would not have disturbed her 
at all, but now she was not quite satisfied with her- 
self and so was disposed to fret even for such 
slight cause as this. 


“Dear me! Every thingis full of polywogs,” she 
cried. 


Bridget can’t read 


Run and 


“TI don’t see what they were made for,” continued 
Anne, without noticing her mother’s remark. “I 
am sure they are not good for any thing.” 
“Perhaps you may not see the whole end and 
aim _of their lives,” replied her mother; “but 
you know God has made nothing in vain ; therefore 
we will take it for granted that polywogs have 
something to do in the world, though we may not 
know exactly what it is.” . 
“There must be an exception to a general rule,’ 
muttered Anne, half to herself ; “for I don’t believe 
they ever did any good—ever.” 

Just at this moment Patty came runming in with 
slate and book. 

“Oh! Anne,” she exclaimed, hurriedly, “T have 
‘been looking every where for you. I thought you 
were up stairs. I want you to show me about my 
lesson. x 

“Well, you will have to wait some time, I am 
pretty certain,” interrupted Anne. ' 

“Now, do help me,” said Patty imploringly. 
“No; I can’t! you must wait till after dinner, 
for I have my hair to comb, and ever so much to do 
besides. I can’t.” 

“ But there is a great while before dinner, and 
Claude wants me to go down with him then, and I 
want to have my lesson all finished; do show me 
just a little ; come.”- 

“Well, what is it?” said Anne. ‘‘ Was ever any 
body so plauged ?” 

“Here it is,” said Patty. “I have just got into 
Long Division and I don’t know anything about 
it.” 

“Why, I should think you might know, some- 
thing about if you had any sense. Iam sure itis as 
plain as day.” 

“I suppose I have not any sense then,” said Pat- 
ty, slowly and sorrowfully ; ‘‘for it is not at all 
plain tome. I don’t know what it means.” 

“But why don,t you look at the rule. The rule 
tells you all about it.” 

“T have looked at it, but I don’t see what the 
rule mewns.” 

“Well, look on and see how I do this.” And 
Anne took the slate and pencil and performed one 
of the easy examples as fast as her fingers could 
move. 

“That is dane wonderfully well,” sighed Patty 
when she had finished; “but I don’t see how 
you did it.” 

“ Why, I did it by the rule, to be sure.” 

“What is this line of figures here ?” 

“ The quotient.” 

“What do you put it.out here for?” 

“ Because it is the place for it.” 

But it ought to be under the dividend.” 

“No; not in long Division. There is a differ- 
ence between Long Division and Short Division. 
“Oh dear me! yes. I think there is a terrible 
difference,” said Patty. “So great I am afraid I 
shall never find it all out. Of course, I ought 
to have remembered that; but I have not any 
sense you know. You took so much there 
wasn’t any left for me, I think. Three into eight 
goes twice and two over. Where do you get the 
five ?” 

“ Bring it down.” 

“Bring itdown! Were from, pray ?” 

“Why the skies of course, you foolish creature! 
How dull you are,” cried Anne, losing the very 
small stock of patience with which she began. 
“There, there, that will do,” said Patty, “ you 
need not show me any more. You are a splendid 
teacher. I wish mama knew how much you help 
me. If I were only a sensible girl like you. I 
wonder if all Miss Ellery’s class are as kind after 
they have been to see her.” i 

Patty was still talking on in this way, when 
Anne, taking up her pitcher, marched from the 
room. She was in truth in a most unenviable state 
of mind. She was both angry with Patty and 
ashamed of herself. She did not however, choose to 
take the trouble of finding out what it was that 
made her feel so uncomfortable. She dressed her- 
self as nimbly as possible, trying very hard to think 
of something else. Then she took a book and was 
just sitting down by the window to read, when she 
was startled by a loud crash, followed by a pierc- 
ing scream. She rushed down stairs and met 
her mother holding Percy in her arms. The blood 
was trickling down his face. 

“Ohdear! What ithe matter?” cried Anne. 
“Run and bring me some cold water, quick!” 
said her mother. 

As Anne passed through the dining-room, she 
saw just what had happened. Percy had been 
amusing himself with the leg of the table, unper- 
ceived by his mother. He had pushed it up so far 
that the leaf fell, and away in every direction, went 
the dinner. Cold water and warm gravies were 
streaming all over the floor. Broken plates, shiver. 
ed goblets, sauce and salt, pepper and vinegar were 
scattered around in the greatest confusion, A frag- 
ment of glass had wounded the little Percy’s fore- 
head. 

Anne hastily filled a basin with the rain water 
and carried it to her mother. The wound was not 
severe. The child was more frightened than hurt- 
His mother tried to bathe his forchead, but he 
would push her hands away with his own little fat 
ones, and scream out, ‘No, no! mama, hurt.” He 
was too much excited to allow her to do any thing. 
Anne was standing before them holding the ba- 
sin, when suddenly he caught sight of the “‘poly- 
wogs.” ‘Oh’! mama, see! wigglers! wigglers!” 
In a moment all sobs were hushed, all tears dried. 
The bleeding forehead was bathed ‘and carefully 
bound up, all through the aid of the “wiggling” 
physician. 

When the operation was completed, his mother 
remarked very significantly, ““Idon’t know what 
we should have done if the kind polywogs had not 
‘ wiggled’ to keep our little baby still.” 

Anne looked up suddenly. The blood rushed into 

her face. Without saying a word she went up into 
her chamber. 
“T know,” she said to herself, “Iknow. The 
little polywogs can do good, though I said they 
could not and fretted so much about them. But I 
have not done any good and I meant so hard to do 
it. Oh! I thought I couldn’t do any, andI might 
have taken Percy, andI should have helped mama, 
and he would not have been hurt, nor the table up- 
set. Dear, dear! what a job it will be to clear itall 
up; and, oh dear, there’s Patty too. I was quite 
cross to her and did not show her well atall. I'll 
begin now,” she suddenly thought, “T’ll go straight 
down and help her this minute. I will; it is not too 
late. But I can’t help mama about all those things 
on the floor. Iwish I could. Perhaps I candoa 
little. ButI will be careful after this. I will re- 
member. Iwill! J will! 

Anne was as good asher word. Hermama was 
pleased to see her explaining the long example to 
Patty very kindly and patiently. 

That evening she had a long conversation with 
her mother who warmly approved her good reso- 
lutions, but told her that she must not depend on 
them, but must continually ask God to help her 
to be patient and kind and gentle. As Anne rose 
to go she remarked, ‘But who would have 
thought that polywogs were made to keep babies 
still ?” 

“* And who would have thought,” replied her mo- 
ther, “that polywogs were made to teach little 
girls to do good ?” Gam Hamizron. 
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‘What Can We do for Italy ?’’—Louis Napoleon puts 
this question, and Punch makes this answer: Take 


THEYINDEPENDENT! = 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE IDIOT. 


PuiLanTsrory, that at the Cross 

Hath knelt in humble prayer,— 
What zeal and wisdom doth she gain, 
To cope with ignorance and pain, 

Or conquer stern despair. 

Eyes to the blind she strives to lend, 

The erring soul to reach,— 
Relumine reason’s wasted fire— 

With hope the prisoner’s heart inspire, 

The silent lip with speech. 

Oh, votary of the Cross, well done ! 

Yet deeper, deeper still 
Search in the gulf of rayless wo, 
Where misery like a tyrant foe, 

Enchains the human will. 
Inert—incurious—incomplete,— 

To highest impulse cold,— 

Sluggish of mind, and slow of limb,— 

Of tongue untrained,—of visage dim,— 
Thine arduous task hehold !— 

But toil,—in holy Pity’s name,— 

Toil on,—though Hope be cross’d,— 
With patience that no fear can move,— 
Toil on, like that Redeeming Love 

Which joy’d to save the lost. 

Bring sentient being forth to light, 

Though mapp’d in midnight shade, 
Like him of old,—without dismay 
The patriarch on his pilgrim way 
Wrestle until the break of day,— 

Our God shall give thee aid. 

L. H. 8. 
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THE DYING MOTHER, OR DON’T FRET. 


“ Fret not thyself.” —Prov. 24: 19; Ps. 37: 1. 





In my early days I was summoned to the cham- 
ber of death, where a young family were gathered 
around the couch of their expiring mother to re- 
eeive her dying admonitions and hear her last fare- 
well. The oldest of this sorrowing group was a 
bright-eyed girl just blossoming into womanhood, 
and the youngest but an infant. 

The mother had long been the victim of disease, 
when consumption finally marked her for its prey ; 
she walked slowly down the vale of death but 
feared no evil; her “‘ peace flowed like a river,” for 
she trusted in God. As she neared the eternal 
world, something of its brightness seemed to illume 
her attenuated frame ; her tranquil spirit gathered 
new energy as it plumed its wings to take its up- 
ward flight, and with strength and judgment which 
for a long period she had not before manifested, she 
gave each the advice she thought best suited to 
their different ages and capacities; with the most 
touching tenderness she pressed the babe to her 
heaving bosom, then, with gleaming eyes raised to- 
wards heaven, aud her lips moving as if in prayer, 
she calmly resigned it to the weeping father and 
husband. She closed her eyes, her work seemed 
done, and we expected to hear her voice no more. 
Regardless of entreaty, the eldest lingered by the 
bed of death, sobbing as if her heart would break 
under the accumulated weight of her afflictions; 
when her mother again opened her eyes, looked 
earnestly at her child as if she wished to communi- 
cate something still untold, and in scarcely an audi- 
ble tone, her voice husky in death, she tremulously 
whispered, ‘‘ Mary—remember—be patient—don’t 
fret.”’ 

It was the last effort; a few more respirations 
and the brittle thread of life was broken, and she 
was numbered with the dead. Through the whole 
period of her mother’s illness, much of the manage- 
ment of the household concerns, with the care of 
the young family, had devolved upon the active 
Mary; and it is not surprising that she should at 
times be impatient under a burden that her youth 
and inexperience poorly qualified her to bear; her 
mother had often been pained to see that her 
daughter, with her many excellent qualities, was 
sadly impatient and irritable; her friends had no- 
ticed her want of self-control, and it was said by 
all, “that Mary, though industrious and enterpris- 
ing, would ruin herself by her fretfulness.” 

I left the chamber of death deeply impressed 
with the solemnity of the scene I had just witness- 
ed. A gathering storm cloud had passed away ; 
the heavens were robed in blue, so deep, so dark, 
that it added brilliancy and beauty to the innumer- 
able sparkling gems with which it was besprinkled, 
The morning star shone resplendent in the East, 
where a faint tinge of glowing light streaked the 
edge of the horizon, that marked the approach of 
day. . 
My saddened heart was cheered with new hope 
and peace. I thought of the time when the Al- 
mighty first looked abroad upon this glorious crea- 
tion and pronounced it “‘ good” —when “ the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ;” and I almost envied the happy 
spirit which had been discharged from its clayey 
prison and conveyed by angels through the track- 
less fields of ether on such a lovely morning. I 
thought too of that solemn admonition, of its much 
needed application, and it seemed strange that amid 
all the harmonies of nature there should exist a 
single being who, heedless of the long suffering, 
forbearance, and patience of his God, would forget 
the divine injunction, “to rule his own spirit” 
would fret. 

But alas! for poor frail humanity! such is often 
found to be the case, and often too among those 
who profess to be guided by the Word of God and 
follow in the footsteps of the Savior. Years have 
passed away in the rapid flight of time, but the 
impress of that scene has never been effaced from 
my memory, and often when cares and difficulties 
have beset my pathway and put my patience to the 
test, that death-bed in all its solemnity has loomed 
up from the mists of the past, and again those quiv- 
ering lips—that husky voice—have touched the 
hidden springs of feeling; the swelling emotion 
was subdued; tears quenched the kindlings of 
passion, and from my inmost soul [ responded, 
Don’t fret. 

Fretting probably is productive of more unhap- 
piness than downrightscolding. The thunder storm 
passes away, and the face of nature seems brighter, 
fresher than before, but the drizzly, lowery day usu- 
ally casts a sombre shade over the feelings of all. 
What is more trying to the patient and good than 
constantly striving to please those whe will not be 
pleased, to shed sunshine where all is perpetual 
gloom, or to strew flowers knowing they will be 
wantonly crushed? Alas for man in his best estate ! 
seldom will he strive long against such apparent 
hopelessness ; and the fretter is usually left to sulk 
it out as best he may, with none to hold that 
social intercourse—that interchange of soul which 
makes companionship lovely and desirable; none, 
except such as are bound to him by no other ties 
but those of necessity or interest, to aid in sustain- 
ing the burthens which life in its many changes 
imposes, and to which all are subject. 

Ihave noticed that fretters usually have a very 
exalted opinion of themselves; trumpeting their 
own praises, and interlarding their fault-finding 
with the endless “how J do such and such things.” 
Notwithstanding I have been told it is a low vice, 
the offspring of ignorance, nursed by self-love and 
ill-humor, I have found that it not only stalks abroad 
in open day among the dwellings of the poor, but 
in various guises, to which shame or pride have 
given name, such as nervousness, ennui, hypochon- 
dria, monomania, neuralgia, etc. ;* it lurks in the 

*Fretfulness and want of self-contrel are fruitful sources of in- 


sanity, (See Dr. Brigham on the “Causes of Insanity.”) I 
might have dwelt long upon this portion of the subject, but I 














“Very unfortunate, really,” said her mother. 
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your leg out of the boot !—Punch. 


feared to weary the reader, 


parlors of the rich—haunts the retirement of the 
man of science—creeps unseen beneath the blush 
of beauty, and hides itself behind the drapery of the 
sanctuary ; till, in fact, no condition of life is exempt 
from the baleful influence of this prisoner of peace— 
this grand destroyer ef domestic felicity. 
In wy intercourse with society, I have been led 
to make it a test of character, and have learned 
that much of every person’s success in life depends 
upon his self-control—a position in which I am not 
only sustained by the Word of God, but by the ex- 
amples of the wise and good in every age; and 
when I see a man fretful and impatient to his clerks, 
journeymen, or apprentices, I usually find that those 
who are worthy of his confidenee will not long bear 
with his temperament—thatJhe is obliged to trust 
the wily knave or stupid dunce with his business, 
that he is coritinually beset with trials and difficul- 
ties, losing all confidence in his fellow-man, growing 
more and more fretful, till his peace, reputation, 
fortune, friends, all, are gone, and he often goes 
down to an early grave, without honor or regret. 
And as I call to mind the sages of our land, such 
as Washington, Adams, Franklin, and many others 
noted for their coolness and self-possession, whose 
deeds are incribed upon our country’s history, and 
whose names are blazoned upon the tablets of a 
world-wide fame, and remember the frequent ex-- 
hortations to “patience” contained in holy writ, 
it appears to me the true philosopher’s stonc—the 
grand secret of success—the very paving to the 
paths of usefulness, by which one may draw out 
the abilities of others, and turn them to a proper 
and just account, and I am ready to exclaim, O 
man !.by all your cherished hopes—by all you hold 
dear—for yourself and those you love—for time, and 
for eternity ; don’t fret / 
When I see a woman, with that beautiful coun- 
tenance which has won the heart of a man of re- 
spectability, darkened by a frown, constantly fret- 
ting and making all about her uncomfortable because 
there will be “dirt somewhere—the help is slow, 
and don’t understand her business—baby is cross— 
always crossest when much is to be done--husband 
is unreasonable, did’nt want me to do any thing 
before marriage, expects more of me now than I can 
dc—wonder if all; men are so!” Hush, dear 
woman, these useless, sinful repinings! examine 
well yourself, perchance the blame lies at your own 
door after all. There is a talisman possessing a 
magic charm that will scatter all these evils. It is 
cheerfulness. The warm-hearted Irish Biddy is 
quickened and improved by kind, encouraging 
words. The very cast of your countenance, the 
tones of your voice, are forming the temperament 
of that little one. Oh! then, let them be tones of 
loving kindness; let your husband see that instead 
of a termagant, which perhaps he already fears, his 
wife is gentle, kind, uncomplaining, self-denying, 
shedding peace and happiness around his hearth, 
and brightening his home by the sunlight of her 
smiles. A man of sense is not slow in discovering 
the gentler virtues of his wife. The {secret of her 
influence over him lies here. It is the mystic tie 
binding him to her, that aught of earth, nor death 
itself, has power to sever. 
I have looked again upon that lovely woman, 
when a few years of uncontrolled peevishness and 
fretfulness haye passed away, and wondered that 
such a change could come over that face once so 
fair, but now darkened by habitual frowns; her 
husband is morose, stern, cold, and gloomy~her 
little one has become the stubborn “bad boy ;” 
has taken to the streets, impatient of restraint, and 
hates his home. Her beauty is departed—her 
health ruined—she has grown prematurely old—is 
nervous, listless, and dispirited, and the. grave al- 
ready yawns to receive her. Oh! how earnestly, 
beseechingly, would I entreat all such, as you prize 
health, beauty, length of days—as you value the 
affections of the man of your choice-—as you ex- 
pect that little one, that bud of lovely promise, will 
unfold into a youth who is gentle, kind, obedient, 
“easy to be entreated,” and hope to see him respect- 
ed and useful among his associates, and a solace to 
yourself in your declining years, “let patience do 
its perfect work ;” don’t, I beseech you, don’t fret / 
When I see a professing Christian, often the 
most engaged in times of revival—the first at the 
protracted meeting, and loudest in exhorting sinners 
to repentance; when I look again and find the 
Spirit which agitated the community has passed 
away, and none can tell ‘‘ whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth,” and see him unkind to his wife, 
fretful and impatient to his children and dependents, 
quarrelsome with his neighbors, and jinding fault 
with his minister and brethren in the church, I no 
longer wonder that the peaceful Dove—sweet em- 
blem of the Holy Spirit—flies away from the sons 
of bitterness and strife, to rest with the humble, 
patient peace-makers, ‘‘ who are the children of 
God.” And, ah! say I, poor deluded man, inspira- 
tion, with a “ pen of iron, and point of a diamond,” 
has written your condemnation in characters as en- 
during as eternal truth; for, “If amy man among 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s reli- 
gien is vain.’ Turn, ob, man! turn thy thoughts 
inward at once. “Commune with thy own heart 
and be still.” Where is that large charity which 
‘“‘thinketh” no evil of his neighbor?” Who hath 
made thee a judge and a ruler over others? Who 
but the angels may separate “the wheat from the 
tares ;” and above all things, as you value the worthy 
name by which you are called—the prosperity of 
the cause in which you have engaged—the joyful 
meeting with “the God of all peace” in the day 
of judgment—be patient—don't fret ! M. F. 
Autox, May 25, 1856. 





THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


Very near to me in church, in a neighboring 
pew, there sits an old man, whom to look upon is a 
lesson many sermons could not teach. 

The snows of seventy winters crown his head, 
sorrow presses heavily upon his heart, while upon 
his countenance you may read that heaven-born 
peace the world has no power to destroy. 

His reverential attitude in prayer, the fervent 
tone of his responses, the kindling glance of Lis 
eye when the deep notes of the organ awaken his 
muttered yet heart-felt praises,—all these assure 
you that for one at least of that assembly the vail 
is drawn that separates the visible from the spirit- 
ual world. 

You cannot doubt that he is in the presence of 
the King of Saints, and that rich in meaning to 
him are the words, “ Heaven and earth are full of 
the majesty of thy glory.” 

Within my memory there sat beside him one who 
for fifty years had shared with him the vicissitudes 
of life; whose gentle presence soothed and cheered 
when earthly plans were frustrated ; whose courage 
sustained when adversity threatened to overwhelm, 
and whose example taught him to forego luxuries 
and even comforts without regret when necessity 
compelled the surrender. At a time when the 
avowal and defense of principle attracted opposi- 
tion and even persecution, it was she who helped 
him patiently to endure what time alone could soften 
or remove. It was she, his other self, who, when 
called to look upon the King in his beauty, “ to be- 
hold the land that is very far off,” with fading 
breath spoke consoling words, and directed the eye 
of faith to the hour of a glorious reiinion. In those 
seats, too, once side by side sat the children to 
whom this old man looked for the props of his de- 
clining years. An only son, who in the first flush 
of manhood, emulating the benevolence of his pa- 
rent, had gone to distant lands, and fallen there 





while the banner of the cross borne in his hand had | 
scarcely been unfurled ; an ters who, one by | 
one, on beds of lingering , While loving 
hands smoothed their pillows, and tearful faces 
hung over their heads, slept their last sleep. 
They have all gone—the blessings and the joys 
which have quickened many a weary step, and 
brightened many an otherwise desponding hour ; 
hearts filled with love for him—hopes that he had 
long cherished; but the old man sits there, Sun- | 
day after Sunday,—not crushed nor heart-broken, | 
but with a heart at peace, a faith unshaken, and a 
serene confidence in that great Future to which he | 
is hastening; an assurance that for him is laid up | 
—an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, that | 
fadeth not away. 

What to him are the fleeting phantoms that s0 | 


} 


| 


him the pomps, the splendors, the earthly grandeur, 
that entrance the senses and ensnare the soul ? 

The storms of life have driven him to a secure 
shelter, where lifted above all earthly fears and 
doubts he may tranquilly rest. Not looking stern- 
ly down upon others—oh, no, but mournfully—test 
seeking too eagerly an earthly portion they shall 
forget to lay up treasure in heaven. 

Follow him at the close of the services, as slow- 
ly and silently he departs from the sacred precincts, 
and enter with him his deserted home. On bended 
knee hear him ask for a blessing on preacher and 
people; hear his thanks for daily bread, and the not 
less needful supplies of grace and consolation. 
When the prayer is ended, as he takes his accus- 
tomed chair, and gazes at the portraits of the loved 
ones—who are not dead but gone home a little 
while before him, see the smile that lights up his 
face as precious memories and glowing anticipa- 
tions throng in upon his soul. Not of human love 
alone are his contemplations. The Master whom 
he has so long loved and followed is not forgotten 
now. The promises of the Gospel—the one promise 
that Jesus will be with him always, that in life he 


him into everlasting companionship in realms of 
glory—ah! it is these that quicken his hopes and 
light up his solitary way. 

The world regards him as a doomed man, smitten 
by the hand of God, singled out,for the arrows of 
affliction. By himself he is regarded as the pecu- 
liar object of God’s love and favor. His bereave- 
ments are the badge of his sonship; the destruc- 
tion of earthly plans, the overthrow of earthly suc- 
cess, were only the furerunners of inward peace, and 
blessed foretastes of happiness such as earth could 
not furnish or shadow forth. 

But although alone, this servant of God is not 
lonely in the busy performance of duty towards his 
fellow-men—seeking their good, promoting their 
welfare, he has found society. 
tute he has met those more needy than himself— 
to bear them—who need his sympathy and 
care. Under his roof he has pensioners whose 
gratitude is the only compensation they can offer. 
A poor woman and a crippled child, exiles from a 
foreign land, outcasts perishing for want of bread, 
did not seek it in vain at his door. The one faith- 
ful servant, who had clung to her master through 
all his varied fortunes, was instructed to receive and 
make them comfortable—to exchange their rags for 
warm garments, and to give them freely from his 
little store. 

While daily it is his delight to impart to these 
wayfarers the knowledge, and lead them to partake 
of the love, of Jesus, it is a sight for angels to be- 
hold and rejoice over—the venerable teacher, bend- 
ing over that little child as it rests in its low seat, 
with pale face uplifted, to catch the kind accents 
which tell him the story of Jesus and his love for 
little children. Nor are these the only ones who 
receive his bounty and share with him the scanty 
remnant of a wrecked fortune. It is but little he 
requires now, he who once dispensed so freely from 
the abundance of his wealth, and the poor he 
recognizes as the special charge entrusted to him by 
his master. Day after day he threads the narrow 
lanes and alleys, entering houses where neither di- 
sease nor wretchedness could discourage nor ex- 
clude him. 

Often his voice of prayer is heard by the couch 
of the dying, his admonition in the ear of the guilty, 
and many a sufferer hails his coming as of an angel 
of mercy, bringing comforts to the frail body, and 
healing to the sin-sick, repentant soul. 

Children love to gather about him, attracted by 
his smiles and gentle words, to hear him talk of hea- 
ven, of a world where there are no tears, no groans, 
no pain, no sin. Little ones who have grown sor- 
rowful under the influence of frowns and harsh treat- 
ment—faint with hunger and shivering with scanty 
clothing—listen eagerly as he tells them of the love 
which watches over them when they know it not, 
of the bread of life, of the waters which having 
tasted they shall thirst no more, and of the robe of 
righteousness which shall be given them even now 
if they will turn from sin and be the followers of 
the cross. 

It is not gold he scatters in his daily walks—'t is 
love, sympathy, soft answers, and looks of compas- 
sion, and for these he finds many hungry and 
thirsty applicants. 

You would say, to look upon this old man, that 
earth could not long detain him, that already the 
light of eternity was shining upon him. You would 
say that for such an one death could have no ter- 
rors, and would acknowledge that to look upon him, 
knowing what I know, did teach you a lesson of 
the sustaiffing power of faith amid the severest 
trials and bereavements of an earthly pilgrimage, 
such as could be taught by no preacher, however 
gifted his pen or glowing his eloquence. 

M. L, E. 


Selections. 


REFORM NOVEt- RITERS. 





From this stand-point, we ask you, Reform-writ- 
ers and religious novelists, to pause and survey the 
scene that presents itself, and then to say whether 
we, religious teachers, have not a right to demand 
a radical and elevating change in you. Again we 
will admit that you have helped us somewhat al- 
ready in fanning the intellectual and religious sus- 
ceptibilities into a brightening glow ; but look again 
with us, and see where the danger now lies. Cheer- 
fully we concede that you have helped us to spread 
the area of religious inculcations ; but the stream has 

own shallow, almost in proportion to the increased 

readth of its surface. You may have brought a 
few to our altars, but they have not demanded at 
our hands a holy incense ; they have only besought 
us to sprinkle rose-water upon them. They have 
said our prayers, but they have profaned our God. 
They demand éaste and mental stimulation, but 
they eschew godliness. They weep at beauty, but 
they laugh at sin. If we t to them Christ on 
the cross, they will only have him among the doc- 
tors. e read to them the decalogue, but this you 
have almost “made void through your’’ fictions. 
Although you may justly claim us as accomplices 
in the guilt, through our too easy yielding to influ- 
ences which we ought strictly to have resisted, we 
will not stop here, but further charge that, if we 
are weak, you are treacherous. If we should thank 
you for so many religious readers, we will blame 
you for inaugurating a more loathsome cant about 
“poor humanity,” than was ever heard from lips 

uritanic. If you have brought many to the 
committee ‘and session room, as candidates for 
church admission, you have given them water for 
milk, and neither hag nor we can tell what they 
are spiritually. your mystical language, we 
might infer that you regard half mankind as 
half-born myths, but we try in vain to know that 
your pupils are born again. Nay, we will thank 





tempt and beguile the lowest of pleasures? what to | for 4 pilot. 


will never leave him, and in death he will receive | 


Among the desti- | 


burdened with greater so-rows, having less strength | 
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you, if you have had any part in opening to us the 
columns of the newspapers to some kind of religi- 
ous reading; but we will complain that their 
editors swear falsely. They go from the com- 
munion table smiling, to shame Christianity “ with 
faint praise,” and exalt the “ synagogue of Satan.” 
crying out against our Sabbath-school children 
because they will not go and see how elegantly 
hel can weep! The fourth commandment /; 
better observed, per force of dollars ; but a natior 
of commercial sharpers are cheating the world and 
one another by the violation of the tenth, [f the 
axes Of theology that felled the forest trees of error 
fifty years ago can now be safely laid aside. the 
sharp “‘ bush-hook” must clip the undergrowth , f 
sin and licentiousness, or as we were, would be th 
more hopeful condition. ; 
For, as we have said, we want you all: but _ 
must take the Bible for your chart, and not take oy 
board Jean J. Rosseau, or Byron, or Sue, or Domes 
The fear of-being misapprehended 
| must excuse minuteness in the application of thee 
| general principles. We ask, then, that, if you q, 
| not like God just as you find him in his word 
| works, you would begin reform in your own boar 
| that you love God for what he is, and not for y),.! 
| you would wish to make him; that yoy Jp, | ye 
truth till you see in it a beauty which fiction ..,. 
| not enhance in your own eye; that you always... 
fiction as subordinate to truth, and not sui. 
| truth to fiction; that your warp and woof shal} }, 
| truth, and fiction your dressing, when yoy, , 
| science and good judgment can g0 uve it; that jt 9). 
ways be illustrative, and never put for fact: ths 
you reserve your anathemas for your distant foes 
| and not deal them out to,your nearest friends. wh, 
| differ from you buta little; that you dispense ep. 
| tirely with profane cavil, and all e//iptical profin, 
| ness, which shows you are in love with it; that yoy 
| rightly conceive the length and breadth and heijgh 
| of the Christian temple, before you begin to d 
scribe it; that you dispense entirely with all faded 
| ornaments, badges, titles, and castes ; that you tal 
the person of the Holy Ghost from the tect 
ties in which the world has bound him, and 
work with him, as the disciples did on the . 
Pentecost, for the conversion of sinners; that \ 
be not ashamed of godliness; that you restore” 
| pillars of doctrinal truth, where you hav 
| the precarious and decaying tressel-work 
| righteousness and human fancies; that \ 
upon the diet that you commend to others 
you quote Christ and Paul for as good autho) 
| Plato and Aristotle; or, if from modern clas. 
| Baxter and Doddridge, rather 
Carlyle; that you insist upon an outspoken 
| the Christian, as bold and consistent as that of 
| Mohammedan or the Romanist; that you | 
| ready to admit the true God into all the cor 
| of life, as ever heathen was t 
| fect to his false deities; that you insist that all met 
bow to the authority of the Bible, and urge its 
claims upon high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant : that you accept n substitute for a 
“Thus saith the Lord”; that you school your im 
agination amid probable realities, and not amid th 
| extravagant fancies of worldly dreamers; that y 
| vindicate truth and righteousness, and tur: 
slanderous charges of fanaticism upon th 
| in short that you enthrone God and dett 
—Kindli g; or, A Way z 
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A TRIFLING GIFT. 

[When we remember that 
was written by one, who, for many long 
through a strange accumulation of af 
from the sunshine and cut off from seciety 
was most highly calculated to enjoy 
der that the little | irsting rost -bu 
breath of heaven into his dark 
welcome ; but we do wonder 
he has been a 
earthly hopes and comfort,—a 
with such sweetness, to we] 


the hand of friendshi 


this « Xquisit 





yle to preserve thr 


A trifling gift—or 
Just bursting into bloom 
For such the little stranger v 
Which came with sweet perf. 
To cheer me in my loneliness 
And drive sad thoughts aw ay 
A foretaste of those gardens fai 
Whose flow’rets ne’er de cay 


One little rose! and 
This welcome gift I prize! 


yet how muc! 
No golden treasure ever seemed 
So beauteous in my eyes. 

The kindly tone and look it bore 
To other charms gave birth ; 
Enhancing as they clustered there 

Its own intrinsic worth. 





How oft one kind and gentle word, 
Will peace and joy impart, 

And make the warmest sunshine glow, 
Upon the saddest heart. 

How oft one trifling gift will speak, 
Where words are needed not ! 

The heart soon learns the thoughts t) rma 
That seeks to sooth its lot 





Sweet memories linger round each flower 
Which friendship ever gave ; 

A holy incense floating o'er 
Each little perfumed grave. 

From every withered leaf and bud 
Flows forth a touching strain 

’Tili yoice and lute in memory’s e 
Echo the soft refrain, 

[ dearly love such chosen gifts 
For in them all I find 

A welcome balm mo-t sweet a 
To cheer the lonely mn?. 

And nestling ’mid the velvet leat 
There seems some fairy fii 

In perfumed whispers breathing forth, 
The kind thoughts written there. 

Still come to me in all your j ri 


Ye blushing roses bright! 





Each petal can a page unfold, 
My spirit to delight. 

I joy to feel your presence nea: 
Surrounding me with love, 

Like holy angels freely sent, 
With blessings from abov 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Sir Charles Knightley’s Short-Horas.—The s& ° 
Fawsley, on Thursday last, of Sir 0. Aughtey® ' 
established herd of short-horns was, i” SP!" 
weather, attended by three or four sous 
from all paris of the country. Mr. Strabore 
standing patiently in the rain for! 
which he disposed of four dozen 
heifer-calves, and 30 bulls and bull 
sufficiently significant of the esteem 1 
is held, and of the genuine character 0! we 
has been thus dispersed. The high . 
generally given for those animals in which ©™ 
blood existed. Thus the Duke of Vambrice”, 

Duke (10,284,) sold for 330 guineas; bis si" 

last year by Mr. Bolden for 1000 guineas. © 
highest price was given for a young ‘UN, © 
was bought by Mr. Shepherd for 200 guineas 

of the heifers exceeded 150 guineas apiece, ® -. 
average—for cows and heifers near! y 8l gui 
bulls and bull-calves nearly 71 guineas, ‘0! 

sale nearly 76 guineas—is much higher than, ¢ 
ing the comparative smallness of the highest 
generally the case. The sum realized for 70° 
was 5,962 guineas, averaging nearly 76 guince’ 
Gardener's Chronicle. 


Maternal Crueity.—A little boy has died * 1s 
from cruel treatment by his masher To < xtra say 
she exhibited him in the streets an extraor’l™.- 
stance of deformity—a trunk and head with pe". 
gome women, doubting the truth of the wae 
seized the child, undressed him, and found the #” 
and legs bound tightly to the body—the legs bent Pd 
the chest! They had been so fora jong © ; 
when the bandages were unloosed the limbs w< ~wyt 
resume their natural position. The poor chi)”. 
the workhouse. The mother had been pre’ 
to prison as a vagrant. 


A Cradle Peace.—Marshal Pelissier te ls his he 
that peace has been “ signed at the cradle ol = 
rial infant.” How long does this allow ere pe - eal 
be weaned? Signed at a cradle, peace may ® 
sorts of nursery vicissitudes. Peace may y 
measles, the hooping-cough, and the scarlet! 
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way, in France, for some me ill be very like 
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Mrs. Fry.—Mavy 
look on Mrs. Fry asa 
by the cares of home 
nothing to do but wa 

uest of affliction, in 
to the tedium of o; 
been a thousand tim: 
“ Jtisall very well fo 
itentiaries, throughow 
cute her humane end: 
had she been circums 
found work enough a 
that so far from this b 
ally,the mother of a fa 
care, no domestic soli 
burdens?’ It was mi 
stance adds peculiarly 
life. As a daughter, ; 
tress, she presented a 
and the titled of her s 
template with exceedi 
truly said, that she liv. 
kind, or rather for wol 
enough to embrace the 
and money, she, te an 
both leisure and resow 
of vast multitudes. 


Lord Stratford.—Lo 
to be greatly enraged 
in circulation touching 
holds at Constantinopk 
at Monastir, laté ly wer 
to returning to his post 
addessed him in the fo! 

** People pretend tha 
I want to stay and I wi 
worth, to repeat this to 
see before you embark 
would not be sorry in 
they shall not have tha 
because I wish to. I w 
ple know it.” 


Talent Rewarded.—| 
lers appears the name 
ie was formerly a labo 

purchased at a stall im; 
matical studies, in whic 
toseveral gentlemen of 
lege, where his present y 


Diseovery of a Rar 
Bristol Mercury, as th 
ment in the stone quar 
they discovered the rem 
ed in the blue lias, at 
surface. It is said to be 
Paleozoic species ever yj 
of seven feet in length, 
part ofthe body. It | 
every bone can be seen 
the eyes and the nostrils 
row of formidable teeth 


The War and Peace.- 
foreven one more camp 
have been attended with 
to Russia. Now that the 
length prepared, it admit 
have recorded the fal! of 
destruction of all the Russ 
but such a consummatio; 
an appalling cost of hui 
won treasure. The achiey 

limited in the sphere of 
tended with an expense 
and Sardinia, which is fri 
land’s quota is calculated 
hundred millions sterling 
rest of the Allies, and th« 
ger credibility. But to tl 
measure ofthe carnage, w 
havoc among the Russia 
18 not stated—amounting | 
men! Enough waste « 
outpouring of human | 
make peace, if at al! pra 
interests of trut and 

we feel constrained ¢ > 
Banner, A 


Synod of the Presbyteri; 
night (Friday), after a }, 
overture by Dr. Har 
ty, gave a dex lar itive \ 
and constitution of the (} 
“That the introductio 
public worship is not 
enjoin all Presbyteries t 
vation be introduced 
in their bounds, but 
encourage and cult 
cal music,” 
Exhansted Bishops.—M 
shameful were the ’ 
“some of the Bish 
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own, they are never « 
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Evitors’ Book Cable. 


Biepsor on Lreerty ano Stavery.—Albert Tay- 
lor Bledsoe, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Virginia, is the author of a vol- 
ume published in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., in which one more attempt is made to vindi- 
eate the institution under which one man is the 
property of another. Considered as a thorough de- 
fense of that institution the book before us is on the 
whole as plausible, and perhaps as honest, as any 
book written for such a purpose can be. We com- 
mend it to the careful perusal of those who want to 
find some excuse for giving aid and comfort to the 
conspiracy which is now employing fire and 
slaughter to enslave the free people of Kansas, 

And yet we must say, in all frankness, that we 
doubt the honesty of this writer. We do not say 
itinconsiderately. Our readers shall see for them- 
selves a specimen of the reasons which force us to 
say that Professor Bledsoe is not truly honest in his 
defense of slavery. 


The conclusion which the author of this volume 
expects his readers to accept, is frankly stated in 
the introduction thus :—“ that the institution of 
glavery, as it exists among us at the South, is 
founded in political justice, is in accordance with 
the will of God and the designs of bis providence, 
and is conducive tv the highest, purest, best inter- 
ests of mankind.” p. 8. Such is Prof. Bledsoe’s 
thesis. He does not merely defend slaveholding in 
some supposable cases; he defends the institution 
of slavery. He does not undertake merely to show 
that some supposable institution of slavery, in cer- 
tain circumstances, and with certain limitations and 
certain securities against, the abuse of power, may 
be right; he commits himself to the defense of the 
institution as it is in the slaveholding States of this 
Union, with all its qualities and all its tendencies. 
Is this honestly attempted? A ruffian, like Atchi- 
son or Brooks, or an ignorant savage, with no de- 
veloped sense of right and wrong, mizht be in some 
sense honest in professing to hold that the institu- 
tions which include the domestic slavetrade with all 
its hideous atrocities, is not inconsistent with jus- 
tice. But how, or in what sense, a scholar, a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in a University, acquainted 
with logic, and familiar with ethical studies, can be 
honest in sch an attempt,—we cannot sce. 





In the first of the five chapters into which the 
book is divided, we find an inquiry into “the na- 
ture of civil liberty.” We observe with pleasure, 
im this chapter, that the author is not only acute 
and discriminating in argument, but acknowledges 
freely, and with apparent heartiness, the principles 


that carry with them an inevitable refutation of his | 


thesis. He gives us astatement concerning the origin 
of society and the relative rights of society and of the 
individual, which is essentially true and generally 
well guarded. In particular he says, “It is the 


duty, and consequently the right, of society to make | 


This ina- 
lienable right is conferred, and its exercise enjoined, 
by the Creator and Governor of the universe. All 
individual rights are subordinate to this inherent, 
universal, and inalienable right.””. (What this last 
sentence means, we will not stop to inquire, but we 
beg the reader to mark and inwardly digest the lim- 
itation which immediately follows.) “‘ It should be 
observed, however, that in the exercise of this par- | 
amount right, this supreme authority, No socieTy 

POSSESSES TIIE POWER TO CONTRAVENE THE PRINCIPLES 

or sustice. {na other words, it should be observed | 
timt no unjust law can ever promote the public | 
good.” p. 38. Our author then believes in the re- | 
ality of justice. He believes that there are “ prin- 
ciples of justice’ which society has no right to con- 
travene. He believes in a higher law which socicty | 
cannot abolish. Ie believes that there can be no 

greater public good than justice. Can thisman be 
honest when he undertakes to defend the institution 
of Southern slavery not as it might be but as it is ? 
Does he not know that the “ institution of slavery | 
as it exists” in the State of Virginia, imprisons a 

Christian woman for the offense of teaching poor 

neglected children to read the Bible? Does he be- 

lieve that the institution which denies the right of 
the human soul to read the Bible, does not “ contra- 

vene the principles of justice” ? 

Our doubts of this author’s honesty accumulate 
as we proceed in our reading. We will give one 
more illustration. His second chapter discusses | 
“the arguments and positions ‘of Abolitionists.” | 
And in dealing with the position that one human | 
being cannot be rightfully the property of another, | 
he says that “a man cannot be owned or treated as | 
a horse.” ‘On the contrary,” says our author, 
“he should be treated as a man, and required to 
perform only the work ofa man, The right to such 
work is all the ownership which any one man can 
rightfully have in another; and this iz all which 
any slarcholder of the South needs to claim.” p. 89. 
Now this Professor in the University of Virginia 
knowsthat every slaveholder of the South who uses | 
the power with which he is invested by the institu- | 
tion of slavery, ‘‘ needs to claim” a great deal more 
than this in order to his justification. He knows that 
the institution which he pretends to vindicate as al- 
together right and good—“ the institution of slavery 
as it exists at the South”—includes a great deal | 
more than the legalized claim of one man to the un- 
requited labor of another. 


such laws as the general good demands, 








| 


He knows that the insti- 
tution “‘as it exists,” gives to one man power to | 
enforce that claim against another, not as the pay- | 
ment of any other debt is enforced, but by stripes 
and tortures inflicted at his own discretion. He 

knows that the institution “as it exists’ makes the | 
slave the property of the master in such a sense that 

all the natural relations of that chatte ized human 

being to futher, mother, wife, or child, are annihi- 

lated when placed in competition with the relation 

of the chatte! to its owner. He knows that under 

the institution “as it exists,” the owner of a slave 

girl is Nor the owner merely of her services as a 

worker, but is equally and by the same right the 

ewner of her person for other purposes—that her 

chastity, if she values it, is at his disposal—that her 

capability of bearing children is his property—that 

her beauty, and even perhaps the flush of Norman 

blood upon her cheek almost as pallid as that of 
her mistress, may be sold for money at his will on 

the table of an auctioneer, or at the will of his cred- 

tors. How can this author be honest, when he re- 

presents slavery as including nothing more than 

that one man owns the labor of another? How can 

he be honest when he pretends that such slavery is 

identical with the institution which he has under- 

taken to defend ? 


Trricat Forms oy Sprciat Enps in Creation. By Rev. 
Jauzs McCosn, LL.D., and Grorqz Dickie, M.D. 
New-York; Carter & Brothers. 

Vieweil simply as the latest treatise on Natural 

Theology from observant and philosophical minds, 
this work wouldclaim preéminence among standard 
treatises in that department. Its illustrations are 
fresh and apt; chiefly derived from branches of sci- 
ane tats 22 to Paley, or from results but imper- 
fectly ascertained in his day. The argument from 
plan, order, adaptations, (special and combined,) 
adjustments, harmonies, is an invincible demon- 
stration of an intelligent Author of the universe. 

But the value of the work does not end here, 
indeed all this is but incidental to the main purpose, 
which is to establish a grand law of correspond- 
ences between the physical universe and the moral, 
This is a very different theory from that of develop- 
ment which some naturalists have advocated. It 
epens a most interesting field of investigation, upon 










which the authors hayeentered merely as &xplorers. 
Others will follow them, and theslogical science will 
|be greatly enriched by their discoveries and appli- 
cations. We demur a little at the extent to which 

our author presses these analogies of nature into the 

in tation of Scripture, and see in this a tenden- 
cy to the fanciful rather than to the scientific. The 
work should be made a text-book in our higher sem- 
inaries. The publishers haye brought it out in very 
good style. 

A Forest Tracepy, axp ormer Tares. By Grace 

Greexwoop. Boston: Tickuor & Fields, 

It is often said that ladies lay aside their early 
accomplishments when they enter the holy estate of 
matrimony ; tht the piano of the maiden is tuneless 
for the wife, and the voice that charmed the suitor, 
no more tril!s its fairy notes after it has spoken that 
solemn, tender response, “‘Jdo.” Now we believe 
this popular belief is a slander upon matrimony and 
woman’s love. At all events, we have one living 
witness against it; for here is our old favorite 
“Grace,” just as blithe and sprightly and com- 
panionable for all, as if she had never put on wifely 
dignity or learned the name of household care. 

This new volume of Tales exhibits the best points 
of Grace Greenwood’s style. In the Forest Tra- 
gedy scenes of historic interest in the early settle- 
ment of New-York are wrought into a tale of dra- 
matic power, the din and smoke of battle inter- 
mingling with the tender and passionate incidents 
of love, love between hearts of different race and 
country, between the savage and the civilized, a 
love beginning in gay romance and ending in ter- 
rible tragedy. The story is well conceived, and 
the variety of incident, the verisimilitude of place 
and scene, and the sustained interest of the prin- 
cipal characters, keep the mind of the reader 
awake and intent to the close. e 

The “ Minister’s Choice” is a warning against the 
heartless pursuit ofa proud matrimonial alliance. 
The other lesser stories have each more than a 
‘passing interest. 

As usual Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have given 
the best mechanical attractiveness to the volume. 
Wav-sen, the ‘‘early day” in the North-west. Mrs. 

Joun H. Kinzie, of Chicago. New-York: Derby & 

Jackson. 

Mrs. Kinzie has made‘a very agreeable book of 
her auto-biographical sketches and family remem- 
brances. She must be a very venerable personage 
in the North-west, fur her personal narrative begins 
with her setting out from Detroit for Green Bay, a 
married lady, at the remote date of almost twenty- 
six years ago. Her husband’s father, who died in 
| 1828, was an old trader with the Indians, and es- 
tublished his head-quarters at Chicago as long ago 
as 1804, the year ia which the first log fort was 
built there, not that which is now preserved in the 





‘great emporium of the Nort h-west as the cottage of 


Romulus was preserved at Rome, but its predeces- 
sor, which was burned by the Indians at the open- 
ing of the war of 1812. We heartily commend this 
book to the public. None can read it without feel- 
ing the power of the facts which it records, gr 
without acknowledging the graceful skill of the 
author. 

Tue Lavies’ Guiwe ro Perrecr Gentiviry. By Eminy 

TuorNwett, New-York: Derby & Jackson. 

We have no idea that true refinement of manners 
can be acquired from books. Founded upon that deli- 
cate sense of propriety which no rules can impart, 
it is best cultivated amid the quiet and molding 
influences of the family, and by intercourse with 
good society. Manners learned from books are apt 
to be either awkward or atfected. ,Yetas many have 
not early advantages of training for society, who 


yet have a keen perception of what belongs to true 


gentility, books of the right sort may be of much 
service in giving hints on the proprieties of life. 
For this purpose the book before us is the best that 
we remember to have seen. Its counsels are judi- 
cious, and some of its suggestions regarding health 
and manners are truly valuable. It will do nobody 
harm to read it, and it may be of essential ser- 
vice to many whose personal advantages have been 
inferior. 

With Di- 
By Josern Breck. 


Tue Frower Garpen, or Boox or Flowers. 
rections for their Cultivation. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


A new edition of this work is timely at the 
present season; and the volume will be useful to 
all who, knowing but little about flowers or gar- 
dens, wish to begin their cultivation. It contains 
descriptions of all the ordinary garden or parlor 
flowers, and of the shrubbery; plants and evergreen 
trees which are usually sought for ornamental pur- 
pose, with judicious and ample directions in respect 
of soil, culture, and growth. 

Tue Busu Boys, or the History and Adventures of a 
Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild Karoos of 
Southern Africa, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This spirited book is not a work of invention, but 
has the higher charm of real life. The plague of 
locusts drives a colonist of the Cape into the interior, 
where the necessities of life lead to elephant hunt- 
ing and the various excitements .of the chase, as 
well as to novel experienees among savage men. 
The story of these adventures is told in simple and 
graphic style; and the book is one of the few books 
for youth that combine instruction with entertain- 
ment, and make useful information a source of 
amusement, The volume is very prettily illustra- 
ted, and must be decidely popular with boys every- 
where. 

Parer Dorris, anp How to Make Tuem. 
by A. D. F. Randolph. 

This is a book for children the like of which has 
never before been published, and yet which enters so 
naturally into the amusements of little girls that 
one wonders why it was not made long ago. What 
little girl has not amused herself with cutting 
dolls from paper, and fitting to them various articles 
of dress? Aad how many a child has puzzled over 
her colored papers, scissors in hand, trying to make 
a doll that should look like a real baby! This little 
book will save all trouble and mistake. It gives 
colored plates or pictures of every part of a doll’s 
figure and dress, and then teaches how to make each, 
and how to put the whole together. Nothing that we 
have seen in the way of juvenile books, is so well 
fitted as this to instruct and amuselittle girls. We 
wish that every child who reals The Independent 
mighthaveacopy. But we fear that unless child- 
ren in the country make haste and send for it, the 
city children will buy up the whole edition. We 
therefore advise our young friends out of town, to 
send twelve three-cent stamps, or 37 cents, to Mr. 


Published 


to their address a copy of the book, p ostage paid. 


Hints Concerning Caurcn Music, the Liturgy, and 
Kindred Subjects. Prepared by James M. Hewins. 
Boston: Ide & Dutton, 

Tats little book appears to have been written by 
one of the oldest, slowest, and most conceited of 
fogies. As much as this might almost have been 
gathered from the title-page. ‘Hints concerning 
the Liturgy.” What Liturgy? One of the Greek, 
the Roman, the French, the Russian, or the Orien- 
tal liturgies? The Liturgy of the English Church, 
or of the Reformed Dutch Church, or of the Lutheran 
Church, or of the Huguenot Church in Charleston, 
or of St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, or of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States? 
Obviously it must be the latter, since it is only in 
this sect that we find such preposterous abuse of 
the definite article. 

The book has for its great theme the prevalent 
evils in church-music, and their proper remedy. 
And though it would be difficult for any ene to 
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write one hundred and eighty pages on this two- 





A. D. F. Randolph, 633 Broadway, and he will send |- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


fold subject without saying some just things and 
some true things, still we are constrained to say 
that neither part of it is treated either originally, 
intelligently or anywise well. 

In speaking of existing evils, the author not only 
scolds like a termagant, which might almost be 
pardoned in consideration of a just indignation, but 
speaks with a lofty contempt of all who are engaged 
in any practical plan for the improvement cf church 
music. Only now and then he forgets Sidney 


Smith’s maxim, and instead of scolding, which may 


be suffered, he offers a lofty and patronizing appro- 
bation, which is quite intolerable. 

The great evil of church music, in the author's 
opinion, is the use of modern tunes, and the great 
remedy is to go back to the compositions of the 
seventeenth century, and to the Gregorian Tones. 
If the people do not like them, they must be made 
to like them. “Do men send for a physician, and 
then tell him to give them only such sweet medi- 
cine as suits their case? Neither must they tell 
the doctors of music what their souls need.” 

We must not allow the absurdities of this book 
to tempt us beyond the proper limits of a book no- 
tice. But we feel bound to say a word upon the 
sneers in which the author indulges, in particular 
against Dr. Lowell Mason. Such sneers come in 
general from that class of “ operatic” church musi- 
cians whom this author most especially and justly 
abhors. That they should come from any advocate 
of simplicity and dignity in church music is singular 
indeed. If he will examine the “ National Psalm- 
ist,” or the “ Cantica Laudis,” or the “ Hallelujab,” 
he will find all that his book contains of good 
thoughts on church music, expressed with far more 
of modesty, vigor, and propriety of language. As 
to the “ Hallelujah,” to which he once makes par- 
ticular allusion, we are glad to take this oppor- 
tunity, after so long neglect, to pronounce it more 
severe and refined in the style of its tunes, than any 
other American tune-book with which we are ac- 
quainted, It is pleasant to know that the author 
and publishers have not miscalculated the healthful 
tendency of popular taste, but that, contrary to our 
fears, the book is having an extensive sale. 

Finally Mr. J. M. Hewins assures his readers that 
congregational singing is a “ magnificent and stu- 
pendous humbug,” the movement for whieh has 
been got up by music publishers with expectation of 
making fortunes by the publication of books for the 
whole congregation ; and on this concluding absurd- 
ity we reluctantly leave him to meditate. 

Two books of church music are announced as 
forthcoming, which will be waited for with interest. 
The “ Selah,” by the venerable Thomas Hastings, 
and “ The Sabbath Bell,” by Geo. F. Root. Their 
appearance wiil give us occasion to speak again on 
the general subject of church music. 

Tux Sparrowerass Pavers, by F. 8. Cozzens. New- 

York: Derby & Jackson. 

The readers of Putnam have eagerly turned to 
the “ Sparrowgrass Papers” for droll conceits, deli- 
cate satire, genial humor, exquisite pictures of 
nature, and pleasing touches of home life ;--such as 
one looks fur instinctively in ‘‘ Letters from Idle- 
wild,”"—such as once constituted the chief attraction 
of the Knickerbocker. Now that these papers are 
embodied in a volume, they will be read by hun- 
dreds with the interest of novelty, and re-read by 
hundreds more with the zest of a remembered pleas- 
ure. The publishers have made the volume a very 
creditable specimen of the printer’s art. 





-_---or—- 


A SLAVE MADE FREE IN PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH. 





THERE was never a more thrilling exemplification 


-of Gospel principles than last Sabbath morning, June 1, 


in Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Beecher preached from Luke 10: 27: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength ; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” He said that in these words the vail was 
drawn away from the heart of God, and we saw its 
every center secret, and he dwelt upon the necessity of 
the union of piety and philanthropy, and of love, as 
the crowning grace and golden atmosphere of all. 
Just after announcing the last hymna he stepped to the 
side of the platform and said, “I am about to doa 
thing which I am not wont to do; which I have 
never done before upon this day, and in order that you 
may have no scruples about it, I will preface it by 
reading what the Lord Jesus Christ says of the Sabbath 
and its duties. 

“** And behold there was a man which had his band 
withered. Andthey asked him saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day? that they might accuse him. 
And he said unto them, What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit 
on the Sabbath day will he not lay hold on it and litt 
it out? How much then is a man better than a sheep? 
Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath day. 
Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
And be stretched it forth, and it was restored whole, 
like as the other.’ 

““Some two weeks since, I had a letter from Wash- 
ington informing me that a young woman had been 
sold by her own father to go South, for what purposes 
you can imagine when yousee her. She was purchased 
by a slave-trader for $1200, and he, knowing her pre- 
vious character and the circumstances of the case, was 
so moved with compassion that he offered to give her an 
opportunity to purchase her freedom. He himself gave 
towards it $100, and persuaded a friend and another 
slave-trader to give each $100 more. So much of good 
is there in the lowest of men! He allowed her to go 
to Washington to solicit aid from the Free-State men 
there, and she succeeded in obtaining $4100. I was 
then applied to, to know if we would do any thing to 
raise the remaining $500. I answered that we would 
do nothing uuless the woman could come here, After 
much hesitation on the part of her master, she was 
allowed to visit New-York, giving her word of honor 
that she would return to Richmond if the money was 
not raised ;"—and going to the platform stairs—‘t Come 
up here Sarah, and let us all see you,” said he. A 
young woman rose from an adjacent seat, and, ascend- 
ing the steps, sank down embarrassed and apparently 
overcome by her feelings, in the nearest chair. She 
was of medium size and neatly dressed. The white 
blood of her father might be traced in her regular fea- 
tures and high, thoughtful brow, while her complexion 
aud wavy hair betrayed her slaye mother 

«“‘And this,” continued Mr, Beecher,“ is a marketable 
eommodity. Such as she are put into one balance and 
silver into the other. She is now legally free, but she 
is bound by a moral obligation which is stronger than 
any law. I reverence woman. For the sake of the 
love I bore my mother, I hold her sacred, even iu the 
lowest position, and will use every means in my power 
for her uplifting. What will you do new? May she 
read her liberty in your eyes? Shall she go out free? 
Christ stretched forth his hand and the sick were re- 
stored to health ; will you stretch forth your hands and 
give her that without which life is of little worth? 
Let the plates be passed, and we will see.” There was 
hardly a dry eye in the church; and amidst tears and 
earnest lookings at the poor woman, who sat with down- 
cast eyes, the plates went round. Every purse was in 
requisition, and as the bills were thrown down, Mr. 
Beecher said: ‘‘ I see the plates are heaping up. Re- 
member that every dollar you give is the step of a 
weary pilgrim towards liberty, and that Christ has said, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
‘ye did it unto me.’” At this Mr. Lewis Tappan rose, 
and said there need be no anxiety about the matter; 
some gentlemen had just now pledged themselves to 
make up the deficiency, whatever it might be. Then 
she was free! And when Mr. Beecher told her so, and 
announced it to the great congregation, there was an 
involuntary burst of applause. It was in the church, 
upon the Sabbath-day, but it was no desecration— 
rather it was echoed by richer acclaim in heaven! 
As it subsided, Mr. Beecher said: ‘‘ When the old Jews 


jrent up to theiryeolemn feasts, they made the moun- 
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tains round about Jerusalem ring with their shouts. I 
do not approve of an ly clapping in the house of 
God, but when a good deed is well done, it is not wrong 
to give an outward expression of our joy.” 

And the poor sorrowful one, for whom was all this, 
what thought she? Winter and spring were both 
gone, and it was the first day of summer. The sky 
was blue, and in at the window fell the golden sun- 
light and stole the soft air, bearing the music of bird 
notes and rustling leaves. But 0, how much brighter 
in her soul must have been the first summer day of 
liberty, after the long winter of oppression! As she 
sat there, bathed in tears, she must have felt that in 
so far as a moment of rapture can repay one for years 
of trial, she was recompensed, 

Mr. Beecher now read the closing hymn, saying as be 
handed her the book, ‘‘ We shall sing this hymn as we 
have never sung a hymn before, and she will sing it 
too.” This it was: 

“Do not I love Thee, O my Lord ? 
Behold my heart and see ; 


And turn the dearest idol out 
That dares to rival Thee. 


“*¥s not thy name melodious still 
To mine attentive ear? 
Doth not each pulse with pleasure bound 
My Savior’s voice to hear? 
“ Hast Thou a lamb in all Thy flock 
I would disdain to teed ? 
Hast Thou a foe before whose face 
I fear Tuy cause to plead ? 
‘‘ Would not my heart pour forth its blood 
In houvor of Thy name ? 
And challenge the culd hand of death 
To damp the immortal flame ? 


‘Thou knowest I love Thee, dearest Lord, 
But oh! I long to soar 


Far from the sphere of mortal joys, 
And learn to love Thee more.” 


It was doubtless sung with greater unanimity of feel- 
ing than any hymn ever was in the church before, and 
though she was too deeply moved to give any voeal 
expression to her joy, there must have been in her 
heart melody that was sweet to the ear of God! 

The blessing was pronounced, and the mecting was 
over; but many lingered to know the amount of the 
contribution, and when it was found that $783 had 
been raised, so that not only she, but her child of two 
years old could be redeemed, the applause burst forth 
anew. In the plates were several articles of jewelry, 
thrown in by those who had no money with them, or 
were unable to give any thing else. 





Thus may Plymouth Church be consecrated! Verily 
“it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.” 
Brookiyn, June 2, 1856. DEAN. 


For Kansas.—At a public meeting at Chicago on 
Saturday, fifteen thousand dollars were raised to assist 
Kansas Free-State emigrants and their families. 

Gerrit Suita offers ten thousand dollars, of a mil- 
lion to be raised, for aid to the free settlers in Kansas. 


The Spirit Waked Up.—Since the attack on Senator 
Sumner, a gentleman in this city has forwarded to him 
a eplendid revolver, with the injunction to use it, if 
need be, when he is able to.—WN. /. Pal. 





City Acligious Jets. 


A Revival and its Fraits.—One of the most interest- 
ing oveasions which ean fall to the fortune of a Church 
of Christ occurred last Sabbath in the Fourteenth-street 
Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Asa D. Smith is 
pastor. J’ifty persons were received to the commu- 
nion—thirty-seven on profession of faith. Of the latter 
twenty-one were males, most of whom were young 
men. Others are indulging hope, and will unite with 
the church on a future occasion. The deep religious 
interest which has been existing for more than two 
months past, and of which the first fruits are thus 
gathered, gives a pleasing indication of further con- 
tinuance. The morning prayer-meetings in the lecture- 
room, from 8 to half past 8 o’clock, are still held with 
unabated interest. Itis a striking illustration of the 
grace and power of the Divine Spirit, that this work 
has been carried on amid all the distractions so apt to 
connect themselves with May-day changes, the spring 
anniversaries, and the meetings of ecclesiastical bodies. 





A New Baptist Chareh.—A new Baptist church in 
Eighty-third street, near Second avenue, was dedicat- 
ed on Thursday, May 22d. Drs, Dowling and Lathrop 
conducted the services and ceremonies of the occa- 
sion. 


A Debt Cleared.—The Pierpont-street Baptist church, 
Brooklyn, which had been struggling under the bur- 
den ofa heavy debt, recently made a vigorous effort to 
raise $10,000, which we are happy to say has now 
been entirely contributed. 

Oliver-Street Baptist Chareh.—We learn that Rev. 
Dr. Magoon, wlio has been for several years the minister 
of this church, has resigned his pastoral charge. 


Third Reformed Presbyterian Chureh.—Rev. J. R. 
W. Sloane was last week installed as pastor of this 
church, in Waverly Place. The sermon was by Rev. 
Dr. Christy, of this city; the address to the pastor by 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, of Goldenham, N. Y.; and the charge 
to the congregation by Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Vt. The 
church is stated to be now in a more prosperous con- 
dition than ever before since the death of Dr Gibson, 
twenty years ago. 


Baptist Taberazacle.x—We have heretofore mentioned 
that a strong religious interest has existed in this 
church since the beginning of the year. On the 
last Sabbath seven persons were received in baptism, 
making in all thirty-seven additions since January. The 
occasion was one of great interest, which was heighten- 
ed by the delightful associations of several previous 
monthly celebrations of the Communion, and it made a 
marked impression upon the congregation. 


History of the Brick Churech.—We alluded a week 
ago to the closing sermon in the Brick church, by Rev. 
Dr. Spring. 

The first stone of the edifice was laid in 1766, and 
the church was opened by Dr. Rodgers in January 
1768. It was then united with the Wall-sireet church, 
and so continued until 1809. During the War of the 
Revolution the building was turned into barracks for 
British troops, who greatly marred its architectural ap- 
pearance. The parsonage was burned down. On the 
return of peace, St. Paul’s and St. George’s Episcopal 
churches cheerfully opened their doors to the Brick 
Church congregation. After the building had under- 
gone repairs, it was again opened for worship by 
Dr. Rodgers. Subsequently, Rev. Mesers. Rodgers, 
Wilson, McKnight and Miller were the united pastors of 
the Presbyterian churches. 

When the Brick Church beeame independent, Drs.Mc- 
Dowell, Yates, Lyman Beecher, and Rev. Mr. Speer suc- 
cessively received a pastoral call, which they declined. 
The General Assembly, then in session at Philadelphia, 
recommended Rev. Gardiner Spring as a candidate, 
who shortly afterward accepted a call. His ordination 
occurred on the 8th of August, 1810. He was thus the 
first, and has been the only pastor of the Brick Church 
since its independence. The most remarkable visitations 
of Divine grace during his ministry were from 1812 to 
1834, during which there were five special awaken- 
ings. It is a pleasing and somewhat remarkable coin- 
cidence, that the morning of his last sermon was the 
fiftieth anniversary of his marriage. 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
e 
[Reported expressly for The Independent.} 
Wednesday, June 4th, 1956. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, 


GSTS UT Fe oy 50 HU 2962 | Wane seis cccccesce sce On 
eer TT Loe 1196 | Mileh Cows................ 226 
Sheep and Lambs ......... 5724 


BEEVES. 

Our table shows but a trifle difference in the supply this week. 
Yet prices*have advanced fully 1c. per T, and sellers not over 
anxious to realize at this improvement. This advance is almost 
entirely attributable to speculation. It is reported that large 
numbers were bought on the road, and thus higher rates are de- 
manded to remunerate or enrich speculators. The demand has 


been very dull. The average price is 10%@lic.; most sell at 
10@113¢c. The quality is about the same as last week's. 


The prices are as follows : 





Receipts per different conveyances. 
Erie. Hud. Riv. Harlem. Boats. Cam. & Amboy. 
17 42 212 { 





1110 1 130 

cokes 985 on cme 

Sheep 4 Lambs —— oma B84 am ahee 

Swine......... 218 892 —— 54 —_— 

Cows....... eens prats 87 = eeuss 

Horses. . — ore Gina = ous 

Received on foot, 211 Beeves. 
ae - (By whom received.) 

Allertom’s................. 2548 | B ane neaanesnne 4 9 
O’Brien’s.........0.00077" 97 | vit ht aE e 
Sn En a pennnne962 
Received last week......... repreccsacens 3755 


VEAL OALVESs. 


For good quality prices are a trifle higher ; and there is more of 
this description than has been on sale for some time ; we quote at 





5@ikge. A considerable ber of “ Kittens” are selling at 

8@AKc. 
RECEIPTS. 

| PPL Ey AEF "ts | Onaae iT ititin nde obit’ UN 

GUA OTs oS ccelecad Soss6 43 | Chamberlain’s............. 92 

Dns nas cnesech til DURAN PRI oa ar nnsenranenscoene 1096 

eee 1165 

MILCH COWS. 


Cows continue dull, the supply fair, prices not lower; sales at 
$35@60, a few at $7), and some as low as $28@30. The first quo- 
tation generaly obtained. 


RECEIPTS. 
MMewbew, .iisic's 000% i000 00 8T | Browning’s..,........... . 0 
Cg Oe Ter Te Tree 68 | Chamberlain’s.............. 76 
DORIA, F5h Pie TECK Sgi'g on FNS hb oe "226 
Received last week. .............cccecees 257 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There is a better supply, Spring Lambs now come on more free- 
ly, chiefly from New-Jersey. There is no great change in prices ; 
but the quality is not sv good; there being but few Extras offer- 
ing. The demand has been fair. Sold of Hume & Baldwin at 
Browning's 641 Sheep at $3301 24; and by Samuel McGraw 68 
Lambs at $336 12, average $5 33 per head. 

RECEIPTS : 


At Allerton’s......... : Lodesecsi : 
At Browning’s... ap teeanddibneescsnnace 


At Chamberiain’s......-......... -2958 
ais stadnbekdsteescue ere 
Received last week. .........0cseesesu 453 


SWINE. 
There is no change to notice, prices are fully sustained ; sales 
at $6 3873¢@644. Allerton reports all his sold at about our 
figures. Good Stock Hogs command 644 @ic. 





Se 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—JUNE 4. 


Thia Review is written, and eur Prices Current are corrected 
weekly, by an eeperienced man, expressly for Viis journal, 
and may be relied wpon ark correct, 





Corron.—For the week under review we have to quote a firm 
market, though a general quietness has prevailed. Holders have 
been very indifferent sellers—and buyers have very *reluctantly 
come forward. The week's sales are 5000 bales, the receipts for 
same peried 3000; exports 6,732 bales to the following destina- 
tions :—Liverpool, 8,155; Havre, 491; Antwerp, 232; Bremen, 
905; Hamburg, 150; St. Petersburg, 1689; Amsterdam,106,. Th« 
movement in cotton during the past week as compared with th 
same time for three years is as follows: 





1856, 1855, 1834, 18538 
Receipts at the Ports........... BU000 45.000 RDA 00 12,000 
Exports to Great Britain 46,000 89,000 61,000 B08 
‘ OO EET 4000 12000 5,000 10,000 
“ other Foreign Por 9410 12,000 18,000 8.00% 
Total Exports ........ 59,000 63,000 84000 51,000 
We give the following quotations, at which prices closed firmly. 
They are 4@X cent higher than the closing rates of last week : 
KEW-YORK CLASSIFICATION, 
Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Tex 
Ordinary...... 95, se 9% ee 4 
Middling........ 10% 10% 10 1 
M.ddling Fair. ..11%% 1134 11% 12 
BG 6 90+<ceen0 11% 11% 12% i 
Correr.—Only a moderate business have been done. Prices of 


all kinds have ruled steady. The auction sale of Rio'on Tuesday 
passed for at full prices ; 2500 bags sold at 94 @ilikccts. Sales at 
private of 4000 bags Rio at 1:@11\cts.; 1400 bags Laguayra at 
11@11%¢cts; 1200 bags other kinds, including 700 bags St. Domin- 
go ativig¢ce. By auction 8,900 bags at 94 @ 11 s¢cts. 

sTocks 2np June, 1856. 


OOS. s4.. pestis sO tee ¢Maricaibo 





1,439 bags 
Bahia... ‘ 7 300bag fst. Domingo 1,110 bags 
Luguayra .............0,961 bag-Java........... 24,(11) mats 
sic oe ots htc 9 bags Jamaica.... . 15) bags 
Total bags..... = @ ” 7S. 300 
Total mats... 24546 


IMPORT AND SALES OF Rio Correr ror may, 1856. 
Stocks in all ports April 30......... 


136,000 bags 
Liports into all ports May..... 


99,000 bags 


ee ete .. ++ -285,000 bags 
STOCKS MAY 31, 1856. 
New-York..........58,000 bags | Elsewhere...........3,000 bags 
Philadelphia. - 15,000 bags | ee 
Baltimore.... . 41,000 bags ne 150,000 bags 


New-Orleans...... .33,000 bags 
Import in May, 1855 
Sales in May, 1555 


Sales for month.... 85,000 bags 
. 94,500 bags. 
boedesds cas 59,000 bags. 


Drewoops.—St. Domingo Logwood is in good demand for ex- 
port, but prices are rather above shippers’ limits ; two cargoes are 
stil) left unsold, but are held firm at $21, cash, in bond. There is 
little doing in other kinds for export, owing to the high prices 
keeping shippers out of the market. Tustic is in good demand; 
the recent sales of Cuba (which were made for export) were sold 
at $29 50@ $30 @ ton. The stock is now much diminished, and 
does not exceed 100 tons in store and about 30 tons afloat. The 
lower grades of Tustic are in good demand, but the most desirabk 
Savanilla is lower ; the last sale was the cargo of Hampden, which 
sold at $18 in bond. There is nothing of importance doing in 
other kinds, owing to the want of stock. 


FLour aN® Meat.—Our flour market since this day week has 
been characterized by great heaviness, prices declining 
under liberal arrivals and continued unfavorable news from 
Europe—which bas taken the trade generally by surprise. Tho 
warm weather adds to the heaviness, increasing the desire to re- 
alize, and much of that on the market, which is ground from un- 
sound wheat, is pressed for sale, and is purchased reluctantly. 
The trade purchase it only in small quantities to supply their im- 
mediate wants, 


daily 


Shippers avoid it unless they can purchase it at 
the price of Iowa, but generally confine their operations to the 
low grade of Ohio and Upper Lake extras. The arrivals have 
increased, and those in prospect are larger. The interruption to 
Canal navigation has kept back the supplies partially and enabled 
holders to better sustain the market. The intelligence from 
Europe the past week has been unfavorable, which has disap- 
pointed most parties. The crops in France and Great Britain, 
although backward, are coming forward finely, under the mor 

genial weather, which is the main cause of the recent decline at 
Liverpool snd London. 


English farmers had sold very freely ; 
this 


arrivals, had caused prices to decline 
almost daily. This intelligence has had a corresponding eff 

here, and we have to note a decline of 50@60c. @ bbl. siace 
last. 


, together with larg 


our 
The trade haye agreed to seil and buy flour by dollars and 
decimais instead of by shillings and pence. The old mode of 
selling; and we are pleased to note the change, and trust it will 
be resolutely adhered to, and wish it may extend to all kinds of 
merchandise. Canadian flour is more plenty, is lower, and sells 
slowly. Southern flour has not been very freely offered, but, to 
effect sales, holders have been compelied to submit to a decline of 
2@s0c. B bbl. Rye flour has not varied ; the supply is moder- 
ate, and the inquiry is fair. Corn meal is unchanged; the stock 
is small 

Frorrs.—Raisins with most articles embraced under this head- 
ing, onfy excepting fresh foreign fruits, have been dull. 
are geverally firm, Dried fruits are steady, and moderately ac- 
tive. Sales of 50,000 Ds Apples at 4\c., 6000 Ibs Plums at 164 
and 1500 bs Cherries at 25c. Green Apples are dull. 


Prices 


Guraw.—The suppli.3 of Wheat the past week have been largely 
in excess of the demand, and with continued unfavorable intel- 
ligence from Europe, by successive steamers, buyers have had 
the advantage, and to effect sales holders have been compelled 
to submit to a decline of 6@8c. P bush. on good and prime 
qualities, and 10@l4c. on inferior and medium kinds, of which 
the arrivals have largely consisted ; and with large arrivals in 
prospect from beyond the breaks on the Erie Canal, there is 
evidently a strong desire to realize. The uncertainty in regard 
to canal navigation bas restricted the purchases for forward de- 
livery. Qur millers have purchased sparingly, prices ruling re- 
latively higher than Flour. But this state of things is not likely 
to continue long, judging from the strong downward tendency 
now apparent. Prices are unsettled at the close Rye has de- 
clined ; the offerings have been light, but still’ in excess of the 
wants of shippers. Burley has declined, and is nominal at $1 10 
@1 25 ® bush. Barley Malt is retailing at $1 88@1 44. Oats 
have fluctuated, but at the close are lower and dull. Corn has 
declined, but with more favorable news by the steamer at Quebec, 
holders are firmer for good shipping lots. At the close the in- 
creased supplies by Canal, and the advance in freights, check 
the upward tendency. 


Hewr.—American is in light stock, and prices are very firm 
Sales of 200 bales undressed at $175 per ton, and 25 bales dress- 
ed at $215 per ton, 6 months. Fine qualities are held, we quote, 
at $210@225, and undressed at $170@i80. Foreign is quiet. 
Stock on hand, 450 bales dressed American, and 1928 bales un- 
dressed do. The stock of foreign is T7600 bales. 

Hors.—For new there is only a trifling inquiry, and there is no 
change to notice in quotations. The sales are chiefly in lots as 
wanted—to brewers, distillers, &c., at 6@9ec. for Common to 
Choice Eastern and Western, Prime Hops are scarce, and com- 
mand readily our outside quotation. 


Nava Srores.—Under liberal arrivals, Spirits Turpentine has 
ruled quiet during the week, and lower rates were accepted, The 
receipts have been larger than during any previous week of the 
present year, and there is a fair business doing for export. Sules 
2750 bbis. at 87@38¥ cents, mostly 873¢@8Sc.; market closing 
steady. Crude is in moderate demand. Sales 1200 bb!s. at $2 8745 
@3 for Wihwington, @ 280 Is. Common Rosin has arrived 
freely, and there is a fair demand for export, at a slight reduc- 
tion from previous rates. Sales 6,900 bbls. at $1 60@1 65 (mostly 
the under rate) afloat and delivered; 2,100 bbis. No. 2 at $1 70@ 
$2, and 2,100 do., at the close, at $1 80@$190. Fine qualities 
have sold tv a moderate extent at $4@86 25. Tar is in good sup- 
ply, and the market is heavy at $1 50@g2~- the latter rate for 
prime Wilmington. Pitch is quiet, and prices are nominal. 


Ous.—For the want of stock in first hands, Boglish Linseed is 





dull for whole parcels, but prices are firm ; last sale was made 


(June 5, 1856. 





—— 
at 823¢¢. ® gallon. From store the demand js good at Sag, 





in bhds. and in bbls. Whale is in very moderate demand; +, 
gallons refined winter sold at §8c.,4 months. Sperm wed vie 
We have only to notice a sa'e of 2.000 gallons Spring Unb! 

at $1 90c., cash. Lard Oil is firm, as the advices from Bere, 
quite favorable. The stock is light, and manufacturera mo. 
a ready sale for all they can produce at STu@ox 
firm at 90c. per gallon. Olive oil is in moderate demand 
prices remain steady ; sales 800 baskets at $350 fo : 


ra 
ju 


$4 50c. for pints. a 
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No, 22 BEEKMAN 
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* Orders for the 


TER 

Provisions.—The Pork market has fluctuated cons\4 ra i B mail $2 00 per am 
our last, mainly attributable to the maturing contracts ¢. "J 2 : 2 50 vs: 
Since the Ist instant the desire to sell has been mur, , : “ 3 00 “ 
but with a stock of only 18,616 bbls. against 23.415 | ble tae 60 cents addi 
There is little disposition to force its sale. The brea), in ” ~ , < By carries, » ob! = j aa : 
Canal have retarded the arrivals and enabled holders; hres : pee ODN ECE to a 
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good demand and reduced stock, but at +) 
more plenty. 
quotations 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Butter is in good demand a Ou 4 > )) t ( Lal 


Cheese are steady. 
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course 
Rais. Bun. 9 csk.— — Le oOurse » s0m 
Rais. Bch. @ bx.. 825 @ 350 |Hams, | -# ermer . 
. it, as 
Currants,Zte. Bb — 22 a—24 Shou t, ask 








aE —18 ¢- fir slavery in ; 
Alm. Mar.aftsh..— ls\ya— — I . A s 
Do. Iviéa, es —— i-— AS long ac ur 
Six “ -_— _ e “ar 
oe ee bout Petiti , 
furs and Skins—Dct: : Nd squarely ; t ; 
Ww Bec < ; 
Beaver, pcht. PID— - Hice ne word I 
Do Ne t gek.. 12 - ioh fj 
Se, toate... 1 — 6 ich is the m tal, vi 
. ' f 
Do. Western = speech VAS ‘ 
Otter, North, pr.. 275 « I =—< 
Do. Southern... 225 ¢ ed that it must be put 
Red Fox, North iv a—- ‘ I . 
Raccoon, South..— — - f f fifteen Stat il 
Do. Western ....— 2 oul t si} 
Do. Detroit.......—40 « 1 1 not ; 
Mink, Northern... 250 'Y More rain, t ‘ 
Do. Southern... 12 a- . 
Martin, North 1s - \ _ been t ri 
Fur Seal, cl’s. # —— @as ¢ . ‘ 
Hair do..... —2% alt : © more j 
>. i ua ‘ ~— 56 a—— ‘ Cw, Mobs re . 
do. Mexica ...-—80 a—8 ube ’ , eS 
Bow - BS... —25 « ‘ TMs, great men, 1 the 
o.in Ur.bléred..— 28 a— ] tes 
Do. do., Winter...— 15 a—2 os p ‘ tried to put down free 
Grain—Dcrv: 20 @ ct. ad v. | **" € eart} r 
Wheat, w.G @bu. 170 a 178 ) OF the a 
Do. do.C........ 150 2176 |Spetter ighty too, w) ts} 
Do. Ohio........ P50 P 4 - ‘ west 
Do. Mich. wh.... 1 54 come as t T th of 
ae aaeee. ww. 1 : oor te 4 Pe ip! » 
ye, Northern...— “ec _ 
Corn, r’d yel.....— y é In 1650. however #1 
Do. do. white. ...— 5 ' doi ’ ’ 
Do. South. wh....—! ; -) ong; as a S 
Do. do. yellow ...— £ “4 litie. h- 
Do. do. mixed... ..— 5 . e 1 = ma ted 
Bo. West. do.....— 50 a 4 most \ 
Pre i110 al . - 
Oats, Canada.....— 87 a— ha “Qllairs y 
Do. Canal .......—35 @ eS a Op 
Do. Ohio........—— ¢ ‘ 7 ROMISE, ‘ 
Do. Jersey,...... — & 
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Do. do. dressed... 210 @22 i, I 2 
HMides—Doerr: 6Bctadval. tw D 185 the < n 
R.G. & B.Ayres @ ‘ - at i ‘ ates il 
aiam @ ---— 24 a— 24 " , there Should by ‘ 
Do. do. gr. a. C...— 12 G—12% A mal} But ‘ 
Orinoce —2 a— - ee Z rt} Od th I 
San Juan 16 ali Tin. “" Was fall of ¢ 
Savanilla, &c....— U5 @— 16 al Mss if 0 
Maracaiho,s.4d...— 14 a— 1% i Sand men rr fon 
Maranh, ox &4c..—15 @15 » Ty Jeo: —s , 
Matamoras......—13 @—19 ars P “Ainge man. Nort} 
P. Cab. (direct)..— 19 @—¥% y Mdiseus si : 
Irish & Eng. sl’'r..— 8 G— 8x p ls tee. “RN Should be 1 
Dry South...... —Ma a—t lat ‘ + . 1855 and 18 re 
Galeutts Bufl....— 12 4— 12% | woo! - ie ( 
Do. dry, 8 pee... 125 @1380 (4 sax "ard. That tin 
Do. gr. salted.... 125 @18) 4 BN Which K 
Do, do. laugh... 145 @155 (, w& ¥ Aans; ita 
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sustain the market, which is, however, unsettled a: + paper, a 
Beef has ruled quite steady with a fair inquiry 1 sddressed sed the Publ 
ample, exceeding 50 000 bbl«. against 26,)00 pp) the sdered at our risk. = 
last year. Prime Mess is firm and io fair + quest. } SPVERTIOENED rs. ~~ iftes 
are lower, atid are dull. Bacon is still scatee ang wo,, grtion, and Business-Notice 
@10xKc. for English cure, and 94@9%c. for Wee Prospectus for Volume \ 
Cut Meats have been in good demand, in pari for , . —— 

ders are firmer, but Hams are lower. Lard ha 
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